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Louis Roldan Squares the Triangle 


BY HAROLD DE POLO 


OUIS ROLDAN 
—he whom many 
called Louis the 
Devil—leaned non- 
chalantly against 
the bar of the Copa 
de Plata gaming 

hall in the big mining camp of El Oro. 

He lit a cigarette and blew out his 

smoke with a little sigh. “Bah; a 
iull world, this afternoon, no?” he 

commented to the bartender, his eyes 

straying to the long, wide room in 

The croupier sat sad and list- 

less over his wheel; the poker tables 

were utterly barren; the only sign of 
life was at a faro table. 





back. 


There, sim- 
ply to pass the time, the dealer was 
manipulating his cards to but a single, 
drunken, ragged peon, who played 
with only coppers for stakes. 

The bartender, a chunky Irishman 
with a pair of shrewd eyes beneath 
which kindness and understanding 
lurked, looked up from his task of 
mechanically polishing and repolishing 
countless glasses. “Right ye are, 
Louis—'tis dull! Man alive, though! 
but haven’t ye had enough action in 
the last week or so? Faith, ye’ve 
well-nigh stripped the camp!” 

The gambler raised his brows and 
gave a little twitch to his silky, up- 
turned mustache, a blasé smile cross- 
ing his handsome face. He brought 
out his words in a slow, precise drawl 
he used when speaking English. 

“Exactly, my good Regan. I admit 


that I have had a good fortune to en- 





counter the very harmonious combin- 
ation of luck on my part and nothing 
more than average playing on the 
other. But the stakes! Dios, they 
have been small; so very small! Eh, 
no more has the camp the plungers 
who played stud with the limit their 
earthly possessions. You remember 
Grogan, eh? and old Ruggles? and— 
a few others? We had poker then— 
no, Regan?” 

“Them was big days,” agreed the 
Irishman musingly, “an’ only a few 
vears back, too!” 

Louis shook his head sadly and 
clinked one golden spur against the 
other. “They were,” he emitted 
quietly with a touch of whimsicality 
in his voice. 

The bartender grinned quizzically. 
“The trouble with you, Louis, is that 
where ye just come from the playin’ 
was probably high—damned high— 
eh? Lord, man, this here little game 
o’ two dollar stud ain’t so bad, ye 
know! Yere spoiled, that’s all!” 

A light suddenly came into Louis 
the Devil’s brown eyes, that sent 
them hard and chill. “Yes,” he 
drawled softly, “I have played high 
recently—very high—the highest a 
man may play.” He paused, shrugged 
his shoulders, and again changed 
to the smiling, debonair person he al- 
ways seemed. “But that, as the emi- 
nent Mr. Kipling remarks, is another 
story—quite! Nevertheless, my 
friend, most stakes bore me lately; 
money alone does not thrill one suffi- 
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ciently—-no? There should be some 
motive behind it—something that 
either makes or breaks a man—some- 
thing that settles some really vital 
question—something—ah, good Re- 
gan, there should be life—pulsing, 
throbbing, strident life! But come; 
another drink, please; and very mild 
as usual!” 

Louis slowly sipped at his glass, 
but soon set it down as if the thing 
did not please him. He flicked im- 
aginary dust from the sleeve of his 
soft leather Charro jacket, idly jan- 
gling the little golden bull-heads that 

-adorned each seam of sleeve and trou- 
sers of his gorgeous costume. Again 
he clinked the golden spurs, and after 
that his hand unconsciously made the 
detour of the belt that held a heavy 
revolver at either hip. Once more 
he sampled his drink, only to put it 
down again at the first mouthful. He 
showed plainly, with more apparent- 
ness than ever before, that he was 
quite bored—and Louis the Devil 
was known as one who never allowed 
himself, in public, to put the trend of 
his mind on his face. Always he 
smiled, a pleasant, ironical little smile, 
with both lips and eyes. 

Then through the front door came 
four Americans, flannel-shirted, kha- 
ki--trousered, heavy-booted, just off 
from the four o'clock shift at the Es- 
peranza mine and dropping in for a 
moment before going to their quarters. 

Louis gtanced carelessly behind him. 
His smile turned his lips and he 
waved gracefully to the bar. “Dios, 
my dear fellows,” he laughed, “come 
and help a poor lonely wretch to pass 
a few pleasant moments—no?” 

Three of them gave him cordial 
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LOUIS ROLDAN SQUARES THE TRIANGLE 


greeting and stepped up to the bar— 
and none but Louis noticed that the 
fourth rung back as the others gave 
their orders. 

The gambler’s amused smile came 
to his lips and eyes. ‘“You—you are 
not honouring me, Mr. Stephens?” he 
purred gently. 

For a moment the American did 
not answer. Instead, he walked de- 
liberately to the bar—the end far- 
thest from Louis—and ordered a 
glass of light sherry. Then he turned 
and faced the gambler, his words 
coming slow and cold. 

“Mr. Roldan, I do not drink with 
card sharps!” It was not meant as 
an insult, rather, it was but a simple 
statement of facts from one who had 
firm, settled beliefs. 

One of the men swore under his 
breath; then all stepped back. - Here 
was a man’s fight where none must 
interfere. Worry came to Regan’s 
eyes; for a fraction of a second he 
leaned forward, his hand unconscious 
ly going out to stay the gambler’s fire 
—for Louis Roldan was a fair and 
square man who played straight al- 
ways; a man who was loved, or hated, 
perhaps, more than any other in Mex- 
ico. Also, it was known that no in- 
sult had ever passed unpaid by this 
lithe, quick-thinking, quick-acting per- 
son, who handled his weapons second 
to none in the country. It looked bad 
for young Stephens. 

But Louis the Devil, did not shoot 
For an instant, it is true, his mouth 
and eyes hardened and his face went 
older; but then his careless, superior, 
ironic smile played over his white 
teeth and a mocking devil leaped into 
his eyes. b 
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“My dear young man,” he drawled, 
“it is truly an estimable trait to al- 
ways drink with proper people— 
quite estimable! Ah; always prac- 
tice it, I advise you, my very good 
young man!” 

A duil flush came to the other’s 
cheeks. “I—I certainly will as far 
as you’re concerned,” he answered 
lamely, raising his head higher and 
looking Louis squarely in the eyes. 

So they stood for a moment; the 
gambler, slim, graceful, handsome, ut- 
terly at ease and apparently enjoying 
the situation highly; the other, tall, 
heavy, fair, his cheeks blazing in what 
he deemed righteous anger against 
this man who had stripped the pock- 
ets of so many—for that was the 
only side he thought of. Roldan was 
cynical, experienced, well-versed with 
the world at its worst and at its 
best and always ready to laugh at 
the little ironies and mistakes in it. 
Stephens was younger, with perhaps 
an exaggerated idea of the ethics and 
cleanliness of the universe in general, 
due chiefly to his rather scant ac- 
quaintance with it. Had he known 
it better he would not have damned 
Louis simply because he was a lover 
of chance and had won; but to him 
it meant only one thing. Also, there 
are always lying stories, and he had 
listened. Therefore his frank words. 

Neither said anything for a mo- 
ment. The three Americans and Re- 
gan were looking at Louis with wide 
eyes. It was the first time they had 
ever seen or heard of an insult re- 
maining unchallenged by him. Why, 
they could not tell. 

It was the gambler who broke the 
tension. He raised his glass. His 








eyes were still laughing, but there 
was a serious touch in his voice. 


“Mr. Stephens, I drink to you! - 


May you never know—life!” 

And Louis the Devil, quickly turned 
his back and was instantly telling 
the latest witticism that had gone the 
rounds of the clubs in Mexico City; 
while Stephens stamped from the 
room as the men assiduously avoided 
looking in his direction. 

“Ah, yes, my dear fellow,” Louis 
ended up, “there is real life down 
in old Mexico City. Eh, and why the 
devil I ever came here I cannot im- 
agine. Bah! but the stakes are small, 
woefully small. I was just rem- 
iniscing with Regan as to the 
deplorable state of the—of the whole 
place in fact. Dios, it is quite 
barren of the excitement it once 
boasted. No more does one see the 
games that make or break a man; no 
more does one hear the ping of a 
gun in some little disagreement; not 
even does one see the numerous street 
knife fights every Saturday night 
when the peones become so gloriously 
drunk. Ah, but I tell you that El 
Oro has deteriorated—no?” 

One of the Americans had a drink 
or two aboard too much—at least, that 
is the charitable way to look at the 
thing to excuse his passing scandal. 
“Well, Louis,” he laughed with a 
wink, “perhaps it won’t be such a 
hanged long time before we do have 
a nice mussy gun fight in this little 
town—better stick around, Louis!” 

“So-o-0-0?” purred the gambler. 

“Quite so! And our young friend, 
Stephens, is going to be the boy to 
throw lead first, PH gamble!” 
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“How interesting,” commented 
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Louis coolly, “how very interesting to 
think of my hyper-puritanical young 
Stephens engaged in such an affair!” 

“Well, when a man’s got a wife, 
you know, and—" Another wink. 

“Yes?” 

“He’s pretty young; so’s she! 
He’s working on the eight to four 
shift; the other fellow’s on the four 
to twelve!” 

Louis was all innocence. ‘‘So-o-o ?” 

“Well, he’s spending all his time 
up at the Stephens’s shack—when the 
boy’s away. Goes there directly from 
the mine and then goes out riding 
with her, scmetimes. She’s—she’s 
pretty young, sce? and perhaps doesn’t 
quite realize! Also, he’s a damned 
fascinating lady-killer who’s a past 
master at the whole game. If I were 
betting on the thing I’d put my mon- 
ey on his finally winning out with 
her if he has just a little more time. 
There’s a lot of talk; everyone’s talk- 
ing. We—we’ve managed to hold it 
back from the boy, hoping that some- 
thing good might turn up, but it can’t 
be done forever. It’s bound to crop 
out sometime—and by then she'll 
probably have gone the limit and— 
and gun work will come in! Oh, no, 
Louis—stick around awhile and see 
the row!” 

“Ah, who is the—the third party 
to the triangle, may I ask?” replied 
Louis lightly. 

“Chap by the name of Severen. 
Englishman with—”" 

Louis cut in. “So-o-o-0? Ah, yes; 
a very tall, slim, blond fellow with 
steel-gray eyes and a burnished gold 
mustache—very charming, very pol- 
ished, very courteous. Ah, yes, I 
believe I have met him! Why—why, 


yes, my dear fellow, I rather believe 
I shali—ah—stick around awhile !” 

And there was a queer little smile 
that came to Louis the Devil's lips 
and eyes. 

Louis Roldan, late that night, once 
more stood by the bar of the Copa 
de Plata gaming hall. He had not 
been playing that evening, but had 
come in only recently and had quietly 
shaken his head in the negative to al 
invitations. A smile was on his lips 
and his eyes occasionally sought the 
door—very frequently, during th 
last few moments, rather, when his 
timepiece had informed him that it 
was after twelve. The second shi! 
was over and men usually dropped 
for a bit, if only for a drink or tw 

Soon the gambler heard voices ou! 
side, and his handsome face turned 
cold and immobile, 

Two men _ entered—and 
them was the tall, blond, polishe 
man of the world, Severen. 

Roldan eyed him with just the least 
trace of scorn on his face. “Ah, my 
friend, it is months since we have 
met, no? Dios, one might say years! 
You remember at the Jocky Club in 
Mexico City?” He smiled taunting- 
ly. “You—ah!—you have come for 
your revenge, perhaps ?” 

Severen lost his poise the least bit. 
A flush, almost unnoticeable—but 
noticeable nevertheltéss—crept into his 
cheeks. The tale of his last meet- 
ing with Louis was now known al! 
over the camp—the gambler had seen 
to that. It was known that the Eng- 
lishman had lost heavily, and it was 
known that he was an exceptional 
player. 

Quickly he regained his command. 


one O 
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He strolled over to the bar, his hand 
outstretched, and very charmingly 
shook the gambler’s. “Hello, old fel- 
low. Deuce of a time since we've 
met, as you say. My word—same 
youthful, good-looking devil as al- 
ways, eh? But have a drink, old 
man—do!” He smiled suavely and 
looked pleasantly at Louis—but un- 
derneath it all the gambler could see 
a restrained antipathy. It was that 
of the loser toward the winner. 

It was said that Louis the Devil, 
was as smooth and agreeable as the 
ventleman from whom he had derived 
lis sobriquet. Now, although he ac- 
cepted the other’s hand and shook 
it courteously, there was a mocking 
glint in his eyes that had suddenly 
gone hard. It seemed as if he might 
be goading the other. 

“Surely, my dear fellow,” he re- 
turned. “With pleasure will I drink ; 
but after the drink, my friend, after 
the drink—no?” And he gazed into 
the crowded room behind, where 
men swarmed about the roulette 
wheel and faro layout and poker 
tables. “After the drink—no?” 
There was a decided challenge in his 
voice. 

Severen’s jaw hardened. He or- 
dered the round. ‘“I—really haven't 
been playing lately, you know,” he 
laughed lightly, his brows rising. 

“So-o-0? Dios, my friend, but no 
one plays here—bah, no one! Here 
I have been upwards of a week, and 
not a single game with the stakes to 
interest one. Eh, Dios, I was but 


saying to my good friend Regan, a 
time ago, that should my dear friend 
Severen but make his appearance I 
would then be amused. 


I have not 


Wi ere el ae 


seen you until now. Why, eh? Some 
woman—ah, my dear fellow, that is 
it, no? But, bah, that is of no account; 
and it seems that even you do not— 
play !” 

Louis well knew that Severen would 
have liked to knock him down— 
and it was in this mood he wished to 
get the other man. He turned to 
two men alongside. “But perhaps 
my friend Severen is wise, fort have 
had phenomenal fortune lately—no?” 

The Englishman stood still, his face 
graven; but the gambler noticed that 
one of his fists had clenched so that 
the knuckles showed white. 

It was the psychological moment— 
and it was one of the men to whom 
Louis had partly spoken who turned 
the scales. 

‘“Wise—wise? You can just bet 
on it, Louis. He wouldn't stand the 
chance of a paraffin dog chasin’ an’ 
asbestos cat through Hell. No, they 
can’t buck you lately—they can’t get 


you!” 
The gambler smiled. With a little 
bow he turned to Severen and 


touched him lightly on the arm. 
“Perhaps you are wise,” he said slow- 
ly, his voice very distinct, “in not 
being—ah—in fearing to oppose my 
luck, I should say!” There was in- 


sult in the words—deliberate insult. 


Severen, man of the world through 
he was, was perhaps governed a trifle 
too much by the effect of public opin- 
ion. Anyway, several of the men 
laughed; one even made the remark 
that although he didn’t blame the 
Englishman for holding back he’d al- 
ways thought he’d be the one to stay 
with Louis; and all were looking at 
the two who were known to have met 
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before in heavy play. Another battle 
would be interesting—without doubt. 

Severen knew this; so did Roldan. 
“I am afraid, my friends,” purred the 
latter, turning, “that you will be dis- 
appointed this evening. Mr. Severen 
does—does not care to play. But 
come, another drink, amigo !” 

Decidedly Louis was holding the 
stage and cheapening the other man. 
Men spoke in tones of praise of the 
gambler who was always ready to 
meet all comers for any stake he had 
in the world. 

The Englishman crumpled under 
the strain. “Just a moment, Louis. 
I—I wasn’t really aware, you know, 
that I’d said anything quite definite 
about not playing. I simply mentioned 
the fact that I hadn’t done so lately— 
but let’s have the drink first!” A 
ripple of talk went through the room 
as his gameness was spoken of. 

The gambler did not flicker an eye- 
lash. “Most assuredly,” he drawled. 
Then, his voice louder, “My dear 
fellow, always have I maintained 
that your blood was red—and red 
blood wants revenge, no?” 

In a moment they had finished their 
glasses and a table was made clear 
for them—for everyone at the tables 
was willing to give up his own game 
to see this second battle between the 
two who had played before. 

Louis sat coolly, gracefully, easily, 
a taunting smile on his lips and in 
his eyes, as he sat drumming the table 
with his slender fingers while an at- 
tendant was after a deck of fresh 
cards. 

Soon they were brought, and the 
. gambler, with his customary liberality, 
handed the man all the silver in his 
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pocket. “Stud. Table stakes—no ’’ 

The Englishman was as coo] as 
Louis; only the gambler could tell 
that he was not altogether at ease 
the rigidity of his whole body showed 
that. 

Louis, a shrewd judge of men, knew 
that his opponent was thinking o! 
their last meeting; and it was one oi 
his axioms that whenever a man 
thinking of anything else, in a poke 
game, his battle is almost half lost. 

They cut for deal and the Englis! 
man won. 

“Bah, Severen—how unfortunat: 
—no? You won the deal the lasi 
time—you recollect?” 

The other dealt without answering ; 
but Louis saw that one of his hands 
ever so slightly, trembled. His meth 
od of attack was formed. He mus 
constantly remind him of their last 
meeting; never for a moment mus! 
he allow it to leave the other’s mind 

The first hand Severen took. Hi 
had a pair of threes turned up whi! 
Louis’s four open cards showed noth 
ing. There was only a ten dollar 
gold piece in the pot. 

“Bah,” laughed the gambler, “it 
was not worth while bluffing—no: 
Anyway, my dear fellow, you wil! 
remember that at our last meeting 
you won the first. It is well.” * 

The Englishman took the cash and 
Louis the cards. Confidence had 
come back a bit to the former 

When Louis had dealt, the four- 
faced-up cards before Severen showed 
a pair of nines, a ten-spot, and a trey. 
Louis’s showed a deuce, an eight, a 
ten and a jack. Severen had put two 
gold pieces of ten pesos each on his 
cards when the second nine had come 
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—and the gambler had stayed. 

The Englishman, now, looked long 
and closely at his serene opponent. 

“Be careful,” warned Roldan, “re- 
member the Jockey Club. You lost 
the second hand—on a bluff!” 

Recklessly Severen tossed fifty 
pesos into the pot. 

Louis the Devil, shook his head 
sadly. “Ah, my friend, and you 
were warned! There is another little 
ten-spot on this covered card. Re- 
member, you were warned. Here— 
your fifty, eh? How much more 
have you in front of you, please? Eh, 
two hundred and forty. Excellent. 
Two hundred and forty! Remem- 
ber the second hand last time, though. 
On a bluff! But this time, I promise, 
it is not a bluff—I have been kind and 
warned you. Remember, you were 
meant to take the first and I the 
second—it is Fate. For my sake, let 
your fifty go and do not throw good 
gold after bad. Please, my dear fel- 
low—please. Think of our last game 
—think! It is Fate, I tell you—Fate!” 

Severen held himself well in hand; 
only a sparkle had come to his steel- 
grey eyes. Here was his chance to 
make a big thing. Louis was bluffing, 
he was sure—that was always his 
game. Why not fight him with his 
own weapons ? 

Quickly he tossed his money onto 
the table. “There, Louis—all the cash 
I have—two hundred and forty. And, 
if it’s good, there’s my note for two 
hundred more! Got you this time, 
Louis; I’ve another pair and you can’t 
have more than one!” 

“Your note is good for any amount, 
my dear Severen,” replied the gambler 
easily. His quick eyes had noticed 


that the other held his body, if any- 
thing, more rigid. Had he had an- 
ther pair he would not have done so— 
this Louis knew. 

“Severen, you are foolish. I warned 
you in time. I have another card 
here that will beat you—because you 
do not speak the truth when you say 
that your covered card makes you 
two pair. Man—man, I know. Lis- 
ten; you hold yourself too rigid; your 
nerves are at too high a tension. Had 
you another you would know you had 
me beaten for a certainty; and, if 
so, there would not be the almost 
undiscernible—but still discernible— 
glint in your eyes. Ah, no, take the 
advice of a more experienced man 
and drop out now. Here—your note 
for two hundred is covered—and 
since you play with notes, here is 
four hundred more, in cash, which 
you may cover with another I. O. U. 
Remember, though, our last meeting. 
I won the second—on a bluff; I will 
win this—with a higher pair!” And 
the gambler calmly leaned back in his 
chair and deftly rolled a cigarette, 
paying no more attention to the game 
than if it had been for coppers. 

Nevertheless, he saw the rise and 
fall of Severen’s chest; saw the sud- 
den swelling of the muscles in the 
neck; saw the tightness with which 
his lips were compressed. He knew 
that he was right. 

The Englishman counted too much 
on the gambler’s bluffing. Hastily he 
tossed in his second note. He leaned 
forward, his elbows on the table. 
“What—what have you got?” His 
voice was a bit dry, good actor though 
he was. None but Louis had no- 
ticed anything out of the ordinary. 
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“Just enough to win, my friend— 
just enough!” He picked up his card 
and turned it facewards. “Another 
ten!” And without waiting for the 
other to show up his fifth card the 
gambler reached forth and carelessly 
brushed the gold and notes toward 
him. 

The Englishman held together well 
—at least the crowd gave him credit 
for that. “You win, Roldan,” he said, 
and rose. 

“Naturally, my friend. 
You are leaving now?” 

“Yes, I— Until to-morrow !” 

Roldan glanced at him with mock- 
ing eyes. “Listen, then: If you would 
be wise—never again play with me. 
Always I will win—always! I am 
sorry if it hurts, but I think it is for 
your good. Never play with me— 
never! You—frankly, you know not 
enough of the game, my friend. 
Stay away—stay away!” 

Louis the Devil, knew his man 
well—he always did, in fact. 

A heavy flush came to Severen’s 
face and his jaw hardened as a ripple 
of laughter went through the room. 
He tried to speak lightly. “Thanks, 
Louis. See you here, though, to- 
morrow night, at quarter after twelve. 
I'll have my revenge then—and have 
it with interest. Good night !’ 

“A very good night,” purred Louis. 
“Tomorrow evening—a quarter after 
twelve. It is well. Remember, though, 
I have warned you!” 

But the Englishman walked straight 
out, saying nothing, and Louis knew 
that the battle was his. It was but 
a matter of time. 

“Great stuff, Iouis,” laughed an 
onlooker. 


But what? 





“Yes,” murmured the gambler, 
more to himself, “the—the triangle, 
may say, is assuming a more prom 
ising form!” 

A week had gone by since Louis 
Roldan and Severen had first met at 
the Copa de Plata gaming hall—but 
it was a week that had made a great 
change in the Englishman. Every 
night they had played, far into the 
dawn, and he had not had a single 
winning sitting, as Louis had taunt- 
ingly predicted. He had lost heavily ; 
lost all his cash, lost his two polo 
ponies, lost his jewelry, lost, even, his 
salary for the next six months to 
And, as Louis had hoped, he 
had at last gone under beneath th: 
strain. Drink had gripped him— 
and drink had gripped him with a 
relentless tentacle. 

It was seldom indeed that he was 
sober. Always he was in bad con- 
dition, his face haggard, his eyes 
hunted, his speech uneven, his legs 
unsteady. It was taking toll of hin 
with a cruel strength—and men’: 
wives were said to be cutting him 
openly on the street and refusing hin 
their homes; and Severen had been 
a great favourite. Of this Louis did 
not care; but it did interest the gam 
bler to know that the last time the 
Englishman had called at the Steph 
ens’s house he had been refused ad- 
mittance by the mozo—and Mrs. 
Stephens, he had learned, had been 
at home! He was taking his losses 
badly—very badly. And it was on 
this that the gambler had counted. 

Still he had his one idea—that of 
beating Louis. He clung to it with 
an almost pathetic hope, firmly be- 
lieving that he would yet triumph. 
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But Louis knew well that such would 
never be. Had it been any other, the 
gambler would have had some pity 
-for many times he had been known 
to turn back all his winnings and 
more besides. Here, though, was a 
case where he was fighting for what 
he deemed to be the ultimate good 
of the majority—and at the expense 
of one who had caused much trouble 
in the world, that he knew. Also, 
Louis Roldan was a man who had 
always held woman sacred ! 

Again Louis the Devil, stood by 
the bar. Always, lately, he had 
stood there— waiting for his prey 
like some relentless hawk, smiling, 
watchful, ever at ease. 

It was close to four in the after- 
noon. An American left the bar and 
stood, for a moment, holding one of 
the swinging doors open while he 
spoke to a friend just entering. And 
all in a flash, through the aperture, 
Louis saw something which brought 
a pleased smile to his lips. 

Severen was crossing the street 
from the other side, making for the 
Copa de Plata before going to the 
mine; young Mrs. Stephens, slim, 
girlish, babyishly pretty, was crossing 
from this side. To-day the English- 
man was sober, and he raised his 
hat and stepped forward with all his 
charming gallantry. The woman, 
for a fraction of a second, paused; 
she looked at his outstretched hand, 
then up to his handsome face, and 
then very coolly turned her head and 
went onward! And Severen, with 


a suddenly blanched face, threw back 
his head and walked swiftly down the 
street without entering the bar-room. 

“A drink, if you please, my good 





Regan,” said Louis. Raising it to 
his lips, he sipped it slowly and then 
set it down. “l think,” he com- 
mented, almost inaudibly, “that the— 
the triangle is finally squared!” So he 
stood, looking off into space with his 
eyes soft and not hearing a word 
that was said around him. 

A slap on his back brought him 
from his reverie. Looking up, he 
saw Stephens and another alongside 
the bar—the former, as usual, order- 
ing his glass of light sherry which 
he always took before getting home 
from the mine. Always he took one 
—light sherry—never anything else 
or any more. 

The man with Stephens, who had 
slapped him in greeting, now turned 
about and spoke. 

“Oh, say, Louis, how about that 
little game this evening that I spoke 
of—over at the club, I mean, eh?” 

The gambler bowed courteously. 
“T am charmed, my dear fellow. But 
at what hour, may I ask?” 

“Oh, you’d better make it about—”’ 

But young Stephens quickly stepped 
in. “You hadn’t better make it 
any hour, Mr. Roldan. I made the 
motion, last night, that you were not 
to be allowed entrance to the club— 
and it has been accepted. I—” He 
paused, his face flaming. “God, do 
you think you ought to be allowed to 
even stay in camp, especially after this 
last exploit of yours? Severen, I mean 
—poor Severen! You’ve broken him 
and ruined him—broken a fine, strong 
man with your—your damned cards! 
Broken him without the least bit of 
mercy—without—” Again he stopped, 
trying to cool his anger. Then 
he wet his lips and ended abruptly: 
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“Anyway, I don’t think you'll do any 
more playing at the club!” 

There were but few in the room; 
yet those few positively expected to 
see the young American drop to the 
floor at this second insult he had 
hurled at the gambler. Here was 
certainly insult—and unjust insult. 
All knew that Louis played fair and 
square and straight and with the 
heart of a man. 

For the second time they were 
surprised. Louis simply stood lean- 
ing up against the bar, easily, grace- 
fully, nonchalantly, a quizzical smile 
playing over his face. Neither did 
he say a single word, and gradually 
his eyes seemed to look past Stephens 
at something far, far away! 

The onlookers felt an almost un- 
canny strain in the situation, and 
one by one they slowly left. Steph- 
ens was the last man to make his 
exit, and he did it with his head 
held high and his face blazing an- 
grily. Still Louis stood, with his 
whimsical smile in his eyes that were 
strangely soft. Everyone wondered 
dumbly, puzzled to know why Steph- 
ens had been spared. None thought 
of cowardice on the part of Louis— 
that was quite idiotic. Why, then, 
had Stephens been allowed to say what 
he had? 

Perhaps the only one who knew 
was Regan. It was he who broke the 


silence when the two were alone. He 
leaned over the bar, his eyes glowing 
brightly with kindness and under- 
standing—they were even a trifle 
moist. 

“Louis—Louis, man,” he asked, 


his voice low, as he laid one hand 
gently on the gambler’s arm, “why— 
why did ye do it? Why—why didn’t 
ye tell the youngster? Ah, Louis, 
God knows I know ye and God knows 
I respect ye! But why, man—whiy 
did ye do it?” 

A little sigh escaped the gambler. 
He straightened up and turned, fac 
ing Regan. His face was quite seri- 
ous—perhaps more serious than any 
man had ever seen it— and somehow 
it looked much older and even a trifle 
bitter. 

“Regan,” he said softly, “it is a 
privilege, in this world, to see some 
thing good and clean and true; and, 
good Regan, it is a still greater privi- 
lege to be allowed to eliminate the 
thing which would spoil this same 
goodness and cleanness and trueness! 
Yes, the triangle is quite squared! 
But come, be good enough to tell 
someone to bring my animal. I am 
leaving town. I want other—excite- 
ment! And Regan, you will do me 
a favour? Kindly dispose of Sev- 
eren’s two polo ponies; here is also 
his jewelry. Give the money to some 
poor devils who need it—you know 
many and will surely do so! Here, 
also, are some I.0.U.’s—give them 
back to Severen, with the compli- 
ments of Louis the Devil! That is 
all, Regan, and you know I thank 
you! Ah, yes, that is all. Remem- 
ber, though, that it is a privilege to 
see something good and clean and 
true and that it is a still greater privi- 
lege to be allowed to eliminate that 


‘which would spoil this same goodness 


and cleanness and trueness!” 
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The Invisible Claw 


BY HERBERT TOLAN 


Mills’s case 
there was something 
very puzzling. He 
seemed to add to 
his cough in spite 
of every remedy I 
could prescribe. 
Worse, he displayed a nervousness 
that worried me greatly. 

The big, athletic, self-restrained fel- 
iow was apparently breaking down 

id I began to feel that all my learn- 
ing was powerless to check his malady. 
i could not clearly diagnoše his case. 

A thorough physical examination 
failed to enlighten me. Heart, lungs, 
kidneys—all the important organs of 
bodily health—were perfectly sound. 
His muscular development was like 
that of a prize-fighter in training. 
Not a trace of weakness could I find, 
except the bronchial irritation inci- 
dent to his constant colds and, of 
course, such minor inflammation of 
nose and throat membranes as might 
be expected. 

Still, if he were not relieved, a sud- 
den chill would likely bring on pneu- 
monia or a pulmonary trouble which 
might end in consumption. These big 
chaps have a tendency to go that way 
where the feeble ones will yield to 
treatment. 

At every visit—he had calied a 
dozen times—the nervous peculiari- 
ties became more manifest. His eyes, 
formerly of remarkable steadiness, 
now harbored a harried restlessness, 
almost a dread ; his lips twitched when 
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he opened his mouth to speak and he 
had the habit of biting his under lip 
to control himself; he rubbed his 
hands, smoothed his trousers, tapped 
the floor ceaselessly with the toe of 
his shoes and otherwise indicated a 
constant state of uneasiness. 

It seemed ridiculous to consider 
Mills a nervous patient. His symp- 
toms must be due to that fretting 
which strong men indulge in when 
slightly “off their feed.” : 

That was what I thought at first 
but, as these symptoms increased and 
his cough became more aggravated, | 
observed that he spoke of his colds 
as trifles and I began to wonder if 
any serious mental trouble afflicted 
him, 

He was a reticent, practical, good- 
humored chap, with no nonsense in 
him, all business. He liked to talk 
only of his work—the manufacture 
of electrical supplies. Electricians 
are hard-headed, as a rule, their im- 
aginations dulled by constant contact 
with facts and figures. l 

That was the reason I didn’t bother 
about nerves. They would disappear 
with his cough. Then came the 
night when he positively leaped from 
his chair at the swish made by my 
overcoat as it slid off the lounge and I 
resolved to question him bluntly, for 
the action verged on the hysterical, 
in spite of his forced laugh. 

“My boy,” I said sharply, “in many 
little ways you are getting ready for 
an insane asylum. You haven’t been 
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fair with me. What’s the matter?” 

He looked at me curiously. 

“Why, these infernal colds,” he an- 
swered. 

“No!” I rapped. “Nerves. Come 
now, out with it!” 

“Doctor, I haven't any nerves. You 
break up this cough of mine and I'll 
be all right.” 

“Pll cure it, right enough, when I 
know the cause. You’ve been dosed 
from the wrong end, | believe. You 
were ready to scream just now at 
nothing. Medicine isn’t what you 
need. I want to know about the 
thing—well, to put it very plainly, the 
thing that has frightened you. Now, 
my lad, I’m an old man and your 
friend. Tell me, honestly, haven’t you 
been coming here right along because 
you wanted to confide something to 
me when you couldn’t stand it any 


longer ?” 
Mills hesitated. Finally he cleared 
his throat and stammered: “I’ve 


wanted to—to speak of a matter that’s 
too confoundedly ridiculous to tell 
anyone. Once here, I could not bring 
myself to it. I hate to be laughed 
at” 

“You won’t be,” I assured him. 

But still he shrank from confiding 
in me. 

“If medicine can keep me along 
till warm weather,” he faltered, “I 
guess I can stand it. TIl do every- 
thing to keep in shape, Doctor. Trou- 
ble is, I don’t sleep enough. You're 
mistaken about my being frightened. 
I’m not. Something queer is happen- 
ing, but I won’t admit being scared 
at it. Loss of sleep and getting cold 
every night pulls a chap down. If it 
were summer, I’d be all right.” 


“But summer is a good way off,” | 
reminded him, “and you're not all 
right. Now that you've cracked the 
shell, lets have the meat of this. 
There’s no laugh about it for me. 
Why don’t you sleep?” 

| could see the resolution gather in 
Mills's eyes. 

“Cold,” he answered, hastily. ‘Doc- 


tor, I can’t keep the bedclothes on.” 


Despite the seriousness of the mat- 
ter I could hardly repress a smile. 

“Do you kick them off?” I asked. 

“No, sir, they—they slide off! 
Without my moving in the least they 
are—removed. I’ve been wide awake 
at times and felt them drawn away 
from me.” 

I said nothing, for the simple reason 
that I had no comment to make. 

“There’s no accounting for it,” Mills 
continued. “No one is in the room— 
couldn’t get in easily and certainly 
couldn’t get out for the windows are 
thirty feet from the ground and my 
door is always locked. Besides, I’ve 
been awake, I tell you. I’ve leaped 
off that bed a dozen times in the hope 
of getting my fingers on something 
tangible, only to find absolutely no 
clue to the mystery.” 

“You must work off the coverings 
by some unconscious muscular move- 
ment, due to cerebral activity caused 
by the expectation of the happening,” 
i suggested, although I did not be- 
lieve a word of it myself. The man 
clearly had to be soothed. “You’ve 
pushed off the clothes once or twice 
by that same foot action which chil- 
dren use who are forever wadding 
their blankets down to their feet—a 
perfectly natural proceeding, for sleep 
begins in the feet and they must be 
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warm for sound sleeping. Now, this 
has seemed queer to you. It got on 
your nerves a bit. You dropped off, 
thinking of it—expecting it—and you 
did it!” 

Mills laughed derisively. 

“That’s rot!” he exclaimed, dogged- 
ly. “I’ve tucked the things in good 
and tight and gone to sleep as warm 
as the proverbial bug in the rug, snug- 
ly and comfortably, with my mind 
concentrated on some business prob- 
lem. I make myself do that. I have- 
n't a grain of superstition and I don’t 


indulge in fancies, Doctor. I’m a 
practical man. The claw that has 


stripped me may be invisible, but 
there’s a human agency behind it.” 

“At what hour do yow retire?” I 
asked, to change the subject. 

My patient seemed a trifle em- 
harrassed in his reply. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “not very 
early. I’m frank to say that I haven’t 
cared to go to bed lately, until I had 
to. The earlier I turn in, the worse 
for me. Sometimes it’s two or three 
o'clock in the morning before I finally 
lie down.” 

“Any enemies in your boarding 
house ?” 

“None that I know of. They’re a 
quiet lot and I leave them alone for 
the most part. 
of it, Doctor?” 

“So far, only something to be in- 
vestigated,” I replied, carefully. “In 
order to do that, I’m going to be your 
bedfellow, if you'll allow me, until 
the matter is explained. If it’s you, 
I'll know it; if it’s someone else, I’ll 
get him. But no one must be aware 
of my presence. Not a word, not a 
whisper, in your room. You must 
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conduct yourself as if entirely alone. 
PIL be the most silent partner you 
ever had.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mills, heartily. 
“We can arrange it nicely, if you 
don’t mind close quarters. My bed is 
a wide divan, a piece of my college 
furniture, but two can bunk in it all 
right.” 

“I see,” was my response. “One of 
those affairs with no head or foot- 
board. They’re not bad.” 

The relief expressed on his face 
amazed me as he went on to talk in 
a boyish, confiding manner. 

“Don’t think my room is to be 
judged by the bed,” he continued. 
“I’ve got the best one in the house— 
large, quiet, and well ventilated—a big 
corner room with a south and west ex- 
posure, two windows and a fine view. 
I’ve had it for more than four years. 
The house is old, but I’m pretty proud 
of my location and the way I’ve fixed 
things up. I'll be glad to have you 
see it, Doctor.” 

While he chatted I made a few 
preparations. Then, after leaving 
word that I should not return until 
morning, we started. 

The night was dark and heavy with 
frost—a numbing bitter air pregnant 
with chill. On we went at a brisk 
pace, preferring to walk the mile as 
the hour was early yet for an unob- 
served entrance. 

No one met us in the hallway or 
upon the stairs. A few steps along 
a passage on the second floor brought 
us to a door at the endy Mills un- 
locked it and we entered. 

My companion lighted a couple of 
gas jets. Truly, the room was most 
attractive and excellently furnished. 


ae 


I smiled at their trembling pressure. 

Mills’s strange story was fast losing 
interest for me. A few minutes more 
and I was fast asleep. 

I awoke with a start, thinking my 
self on my own bed and wondering 
at the chill that swept over me. A 
cough, breaking the heavy breathing 
at my side, brought me to a startled 
sense of my surroundings. 

Astonished beyond measure, | las 
perfectly still, Our warm quilt 
where was it? The blanket was a! 
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= Etchings and small paintings orna- 
a — mented the walls. Rugs of no mean 
i value covered the floor. Baseball and 
aS football relics lent an air of mascu- 
j? linity to the whole. 
x I nodded my appreciation as, creep- 
ing about, I carefully examined win- 
$ dows, closets, and such pictures as 
F might conceal an opening. There was 
a no transom. Everything was as tight 
as a box. 

The chamber was thoroughly heated 
i by a radiator-coil ; there was therefore 
3 no opportunity for the entrance of 


anyone or anything through the reg- 
ister grill which one: might expect 
to find in a house of this age. 

Motioning for a little air, I handed 
Mills a powder, undressed, silently 
inspected the bedding and turned in. 
My companion whistled a careless 
tune, smoked a pipe, looked over an 
evening paper and killed time until the 
clocks struck midnight. Then he par- 
tially disrobed and swung a pair of 
Indian clubs for a few minutes. Lying 
on my back I watched his graceful 
movements until my eyes began to 
close, I winked away the drowsiness 
and stared at the high ceiling. 

Here and there a crack ran partly 
across. A few spots and discolora- 
tions showed. Mills had said that the 
house was old and I remember won- 
dering if the plaster would fall dur- 
ing the night. But it would take more 
than that, I knew, to waken Mills af- 
ter he had swallowed the sleeping 
powder I had given him. 

As a last act before coming to bed, 
Mills dissolved the powder in a little 
water and, turning out the gas, crept 
silently under the covers beside me. 
I felt his fingers reach for mine and 
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my knees. The sheet—yes, that re- 
mained, a flimsy protection for an old 
man whose blood courses slowly. 

Had Mills kicked off our covers: 
He was lying motionless. 

Then, to my horror, the blanket 
rubbed down my shins and fell softly 
upon the floor. 

Against my self-avowed decision, 
I leaped out of the bed, groped for 
the matches that I always carry in my 
vest pocket and in ten seconds found 
the gas fixture with my tiny flame. 

Shading the flame from Mills’s eyes 
with one hand, I glared about with 
more consternation than I have ever 
felt, before or since. 

At the foot of our bed lay the quilt 
in a tumbled heap. On top of it was 
piled the blanket. 

Not a sign or sound to indicate the 
cause. 

I shook, not alone from the frosty 
air that filled the room from the 
lowered upper sashes of the windows. 
A fright was upon me, it could not 
be denied. Death, suffering, ghastly 
accidents, all were familiar to me— 
but here in this silent, peaceful room, 
my knees knocked together and my 
teeth chattered like a frightened 
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schoolboy’s. 1 could not help it. 

Mills’s hacking cough brought me 
to more steadiness of purpose. I re- 
placed the bedclothes, turned the gas 
down but not out, and slid into bed 
again, glad enough to nestle close to 
my companion, for there was a freez- 
ing at my very marrow. I felt a great 
respect for Mills. How long had he 
endured this? What iron nerves the 
man must have! 

He did not wake and, as for me, I 
slept no more, nor did I wish to. | 
heard each successive hour boom out, 
from two to five, but I feared the com- 
ing of the day as much as | wished 
for it. I feared to tell Mills that I 
could not solve his mystery. 

Before six o'clock I was dressed 
and again examining the room, utterly 
discouraged, bewildered and upset. 
With but little more than an hour’s 
sleep, a brain racked by a thousand 
wild ideas, and the awful sensation of 
the removal of that blanket—appar- 
ently without human agency—I had 
small desire for a repetition of my 
experience. But what was I to do? 
I had promised to see it through. 

Mills’s yawn broke upon my mus- 
ings. 

“Jove! That’s a snooze, all right. 
Six hours, wasn’t it? Never stirred 
from the time I hit the bed. Doctor, 
you are great medicine. I'll always 
follow your advice after this.” 

He had quite forgotten the impo- 
sition of silence. So, for that matter, 
had I. 

“Tf that’s true,” I responded testily, 
“you'll pack your things and get out 
of this room today. That’s my ad- 
vice. I’m glad you rested well; I 
didn’t!” 


My patient hopped out of bed, 
turned the lights on full, for it was 
not yet daylight, and strode to where 
1 stood. 

“You—you don’t mean—” he al- 
most gasped. 

My nod convinced him that I did 
mean all that he suspected. 

“Well,” he remarked, dully, “now 
you know what I have to put with. 
It's a nasty proposition to keep on 
tackling, but I shan’t give up my 
room. No, sir!” 

I threw up my eyes in despair. It 
was a fortunate glance. Had I not 
done so, the solution of our problem 
might neve have been reached. 

“Look!” I whispered excitedly, 
pointing to the ceiling above his 
couch. 

“Jove!” breathed Mills, staring. “I 
never noticed that hole before. It 
certainly is a hole, not a spot!” 

“Tt wasn’t there last night,” I mut- 
tered, and even as we moved forward 
for a closer view, the hole disappeared 
and the ceiling showed no trace. 

Aghast, we scanned the dingy sur- 
face. I sprang for a chair. 
“Here,” exclaimed Mills, “I'll help,” 
and he lifted me as if I had been a 
child. My fingers almost touched the 
papering above. | 

“Down,” I whispered, after a mo- 
ment of scrutiny. The man promptly 
set me on my feet. 


All agitation had left me. I felt- 


myself on the verge of a discovery. 
A circle, some two inches in diameter, 
was clearly discernible, directly over 
the foot of Mills’s bed. I paced to 
the walls, then back and to the south 
window. 

“The upper room—is it the same 
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size as this?” I asked hurriedly. 

“No, only half the size. What are 
you driving at?” 

“The solution of the mystery, that’s 
all,” I replied shortly. The occupant 
of the room above is the scoundrel 
who has disturbed you.” 

Mills scowled for a moment, then 
laughed outright. 

“He? Thebeau?” he exclaimed. 
“Doctor, that fellow wouldn't hurt 
me. He’s as harmless as a grasshop- 
per and the butt of everyone in the 
house ;—a foreigner, but he speaks 
good English in a stilted fashion. He's 
the soul of courtesy and good-nature. 
You can’t rufle him. I've tried it 
myself. Months ago, when he first 
came, I fairly iasulted him, just to 
shut off his persistence. But I couldn't 
offend the little monkey.” 

“Don’t be too sure about his not tak- 
ing offense,” I said. “What was it 
all about?” 

“I stuffed a wad of money down 
his throat,” Mills explained. “A 
hundred dollars it was, I think. My 
landlady was sick of his pestering, as 
I suit her and I pay promptly, so he 
had the impudence to try to buy me 
out.” 

“To buy you out,” I echoed. “Out 
of what?” 

“This room,” replied my compan- 
ion. “Thebeau said he wanted to live 
in this room and I refused to give it 
up to him, no matter how much he 
offered. When I refused him flatly 
and finally stuffed the money down 
his throat, he said—let’s see, what 
was it he said? ‘Not the money, eh?’ 
he laughed. ‘Then maybe something 
else, bye-and-bye, eh? I never 
thought of that from that day to 


this. Doctor, you don’t think—” 

“I know,” I interjected. “What is 
the rascal’s business ?” 

“He invents things, I believe—au- 
tomatic toys, delicate mechanisms for 
regulating machinery and the like.” 
Mills’s face grew grave. “We'll inter- 
view him at once,” he added. “If the 
little foreigner’s been playing tricks 
on me, I'll half kill him.” 

“Softly,” I warned him, for his 
look frightened me. “No violence. 
Come,” and, arm-in-arm, we stole up 
the stairs and knocked at a door on 
the third floor. 

“Open,” said an amiable voice. We 
went in. 

In an armchair sat a funny-looking, 
fat little man, fully dressed and com- 
posedly smoking a cigarette. 

Upon our entrance he arose and 
bowed low. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” he said, smilingly, 
with an apologetic wave of the hand. 
“Be seated. You are too smart for 
me. Alas! I am beaten. It is very 
distressing.” 

“So it was you, Thebeau,” mut- 
tered Mills, red with anger. “You 
were at the bottom of this, after all.” 

“At the top, rather,” chuckled the 
foreigner, “Calm yourself, my young 
friend; I am the defeated one. The 
good physician here—" and he made 
me a cordial salute. 

“Doctor Emery,” said Mills, with 
a snort. I nodded coldly. The man’s 
politeness was suspicious. 

“Yes, Doctor Emery; he will inves- 
tigate and satisfy you. I shall ob- 
serve. Pray proceed.” 

“Mills!” my voice was sharp. 
“Search this man thoroughly; PIH run 
no risk of a bullet or a knife-thrust.” 





“Sir!” For a second the mild eyes 
snapped. “I am a gentleman enter- 
taining gentlemen. However,” with 
a shrug of his shoulders, “have your 
pleasure.” 

Mills went through his pockets with 
creditable speed. 

“No weapon,” he reported. The- 
beau beamed upon me forgivingly, 
then settled back into his chair. 

“For you then to discover,” he an- 
nounced. “I watch with interest the 
unravelling of the mystery and your 
approbation. I contemplate, | do not 
assist.” 

There was nothing to do but to get 
to work. This strange culprit evi- 
dently regarded our visit as one of 
exploration and not meant in an un- 
friendly manner. I measured from 
the window and removed a small piece 
of matting. 

“Good !” commented our host. 

A tiny brass ring, lying flat upon 
the flooring, caught my attention and 
I tugged at it. Up came a neatly 
fitted piece of pine, so well fitted that 
only a keen eye could detect the dif- 
ference. Lifting this handle, I drew 
out a tapering plug of wood, so finely 
polished and oiled that velvet could 
not have moved more smoothly. It 
rested in a close-fitting shell of the 
same material and reached to the 
The smaller end of 
the plug was painted a dingy yellowish 
white,-exactly the color of the ceiling 
of Mills’s room. 


ceiling below. 


The man in the chair laughed. 

“T like to do things well,” said he. 
“It is exact, that plug. The arrange- 
ment is noiseless, the measurements 
calculated to perfection. 


it fits. 


Like a glove 
The sand-paper, the oil, make 
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it noiseless. “Up! no creak; down! 
no sound. Note the coloring of the 
end—it is lovely.” 

“But you can see nothing but the 
end of the bed!” I exclaimed. 

“What more did I require?” he 
asked, cheerfully. “That was enough. 
The young man would not move his 
bed. Of that I was assure. He is 
too obstinate. I love him for the 
enduring, the jump, the swear, the 
hunt. Never the screech. Yes, he 
is a brave boy and I bother him no 
more.” 

“You might have caused his death, 
man,” I reminded him, fiercely, for 
this matter had passed the practical- 
joke stage. “He has been exposed to 
these night drafts. A bad cough has 
settled in his lungs. You are respon- 
sible.” 

“Yes,” agreed the little man. “It 
is so. But he would not give up. 
Would I? No. It was our battle— 
my ingenuity against his persistence, 
my endurance against his opposition. 
One of us must win. Alas, I have 
lost. By accident, a mere chance—a 
stranger’s voice—my curiosity—I go 
to hear—I get caught. I am, what 
you say—licked’ ?” 

Mills grinned. I failed to see the 
humor of the situation. I was still 
cold from my nocturnal adventure. 

“You're lucky to get off with so 
light a licking,” I growled. “Weve 
no time to lose hunting more myster- 
ies. How did you manage to pull off 
those bedclothes ?” 

“T fished,” said the little man, wink- 
ing. “Great fun it was to feel those 
Let us go to breakfast.” 

“Not yet,” said Mills, his jaw set. 
“You're hiding something. No hook 


bites. 


j 
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could disentangle from the bedding. 
There are no rents, no signs of punc- 
tures of any kind. You fished, but 
how ?” 

“Yes,” I broke in, angrily, “how?” 

Seeing that we were in earnest and 
not to be denied, the little man lifted 
the cushion of the chair in which he 
sat and produced what appeared to 
be the case of a short fountain- 
pen. 

“Tt is my own idea,” he explained, a 
trifle plaintively, then unscrewed the 
case and dropped on my palm a most 
remarkable contrivance. 

Imagine a metal rod the size of an 


_.ordinary parlor match, enclosed in a 
~~cylinder not larger than a small lead 


pencil and sliding in this socket with 
perfect precision. From the lower 
end of the rod depend five extremely 
sharp-pointed needle-like wires, very 
fine and flexible, each about an inch 
and a half long. These are welded 
firmly to the rod and project about 
an inch. They bend in any direction, 
-as easily as the finest brass pin. By 
bending these wires upward, you 
would have a five-pronged hook cap- 


able of sustaining considerable weight.’ 


A leaden ring, attached to the upper 
part of the contrivance and kept in 


place by a flexible loop, permits of the 
straightening of the five prongs by 
a sudden jerk upon the silk line from 
which the whole is suspended. 

The whole thing, as I saw, would 
not weight more than a few ounces, 
worked without a sound and, being 
painted a soft grey, would be practi- 
cally invisible after dark, even if a 
night-light were burning. A steady 
pull would lift many pounds ; a quick, 
hard jerk and the apparatus could 
not lift a rag. 

Such is the peculiar, not to say un- 
canny, little instrument now lying be- 
fore me, the product of an ingenious 
brain endeavoring to satisfy a whim 
and almost committing murder there- 
by. | 

I have just received a letter from 
Mills—that is what recalled the whole 
matter so vividly to my mind. He is 
in South America, looking over some 
electrical plants and with him, he 
writes me, is Thebeau! 

“The little fellow is acting as com- 
panion and interpreter,” says Mills, 
“and a good one he is. Besides, he 
is a very practical man—seems to be 
able to invent something to get us out 
of all the difficulties we get into.” 

I shouldn’t wonder. 








CARBINE shot 
split the night air, 
a bullet impinged 
against the top of 
the prison wall and 
went singing off 
down across the city, 
and a man in stripes dropped ty 
feet to the city street. 

He lay for a moment in a grotesque 
huddle where he had fallen, near the 
curb, in the inky shadow of the gran- 
ite wall. 

Beyond this sharp-cut shadow, at 
the end of the cross street, an October 
moon bathed the broad, asphalted 
avenue in a flood of cold light. 
The man’s chest heaved spasmod- 
ically. There was a rattling in his 
throat as he gasped for breath and 
turned slowly upon his side, and then 
upon his hands and knees. 

He rose to his feet and stepped care- 
fully forward and felt that he was 
limping. He stooped and examined 
his foot with his hand. 

The heel of his right shoe had been 
torn off by the carbine shot. 

The man heard quick footsteps be- 
hind him. He turned toward the two 
forms that approached him. “All I 
need,” he admitted pleasantly, “is 
paper, matches'and a bag of tobacco. 
I can make ’em myself.” 
coolly in between the two, took an arm 
of each in his and walked out with 
them into the Hallowe’en moonlight. 
The man who was dressed in the 
4 garb of a green devil thrust the end 
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He stepped — 
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of his tail in his pocket and grinned 
appreciatively at the bareheaded man 
in the convict’s garb. 

“All he needs,” he repeated, 
paper, matches and a bag of tobacco.” 

“That’s it,’ agreed the one who 
carried a broad-bladed ax on his 
shoulder and was dressed in the 
wrinkled black hose and red mask of 
a headman. “It can make ’em itself. 
It says it. What the devil do you 
know about the nerve of it?” 

He stared admiringly at the bare- 
headed man beside him. 

“Say, you went the limit, didn’t 
you? Even got your head shaved! 
You sure look the part all right. If ` 
it wasn’t Hallowe’en you'd be pinched 
on sight.” 

“Yes,” smiled the man in stripes, 
with an inflection of modesty in his 
tone. “I don’t think the getup’s half 
bad, myself. Which one of you has 
the tobacco?” 

The devil reached inside his jerkin. 

“You don’t look like a man that 
would match up right with a cigarette. “ 
If you want a man’s size, long, black 
stogie made right here in Pittsburgh 
out of imported Connecticut filler, 
with fine old Pennsylvania wrapper, 
why, smoke up.” 

“Good!” breathed the man in 
stripes, as he exhaled a puff of the 
heavy, fragrant smoke. “Good! Let’s 
be moving. What do you say?” 

Arm-in-arm they went down the 
middle of the brilliantly lighted, white- _ 
cliffed canyon, that begins at the gray- 
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stone prison on the hill and ends near 
the puncheoned block house at the 
‘head of the Ohio. 

At each crossing the bareheaded 
man glanced to right and left. The 
streets were blocked with packed cars 
filled with gay onlookers, and traffic 
police at each corner held in check 
all vehicular movement east or west. 
But north and south, on this carnival 
night, ten thousand grotesque figures 
milled unmolested between the tower- 
ing walls, and a turmoil of jangling 
cowbells, raucous rattles, blaring 
horns and shouting, filled the air. 

The man held close to his compan- 
_ijons’ arms and drew them on slowly 
~-down the avenue through the rout. 
Somewhere, a bell had begun to toll. 

At the southern end of the avenue, 
where the crowd had become less 
dense, the man in stripes halted ab- 
ruptly. In the blaze of curb lights 
his searching eyes had caught sight 


of a line of blue-coated figures two. 


feet apart, reaching from wall to 
wall, that was advancing slowly north- 
ward, through the crowd. 

Closer to him he drew his chance 
acquaintances, whose own grotesque- 
ness served to heighten the illusion of 
bizarre mummery created by his penal 
stripes, and he turned them back up 
the avenue again. 

Dropping heavily down upon the 
city, out of the night, still came the 
tocsin-like reverberations of the bell. 

But three blocks north the man, 
peering ahead through the crowd, saw, 
a second line of blue that reached 
from wall to wall — that advanced 
step by step to meet that other line 
that had already thrust him back with 
its impalpable pressure. 


“Say,” inquired the devil, “are you 
seeing things?” 

A headless form in flowing white 
edged through the mob. 

“Yes! A ghost!” gasped the man, 
but he laughed aloud as he swung 
about. 

They moved southward once more 
along the close-packed avenue. Half 
way down the square a_ hideously 
grinning baboon elbowed them apart. 

The man in stripes was alone among 
the jostling thousands. 

He edged over to the sidewalk. Be- 
fore him was the vestibuled entrance 
to one of the few old-fashioned office 
buildings still left in the section. He 
stepped back through the vestibule, 
grasped.the handle of the inner door 
and turned it. The door was locked. 
With cool fury he gripped the handle 
with both hands and twisted steadily. 
It was quietly done, but the screw of 
the handle shank was sheared off by 
the strain and the knob came loose — 
in his hands, though the lock still 
held. The man dropped the knob 
silently in his pocket. He flexed his 
lean fingers appreciatively and turned 
to regard more closely whoever else 
might still chance to share his shelter. 

He found himself face to face with 
two black-robed, black-hooded sisters 
of charity. 

“We are not in costume,” the taller 
of the two answered the inquiry in his 
eyes. “We are what we seem. We 
were caught in—this—in crossing the 
city, and took shelter here till the 
crowd should thin.” 

The man bowed. He stepped to the 
doorway and glanced up and down 
the avenue. From his point of ele- 
vation he could look over the heads 
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of the jostling crowd. Within one 
hundred feet of the doorway, in each 
direction, he could see the blue bar 
across the highway. Each moment 
brought the lines nearer to each other 
—and to him. 

In a momentary spirit of aloofness 
he noticed, in vivid detail, the lighting 
scheme of a show-window, the gilded 
sign over a shop, the checkered facade 
of a towering white building where, 
here and there, on thirty floors, was 
going forward the nightly routine of 
office cleaning. He sensed the incon- 
gruity of this swift closing of the 
drama of his life in such a prosaic 
setting. 

He turned back toward the rear of 
the vestibule. 

“Good ladies, I think it might be 
well for you to go—now!” 

The taller sister stepped to the en- 
trance. 

“I think not, yet.” She shook her 
head. “The crowd is still too great.” 

He saw that she had the wide-eyed 
loveliness of Du Maurier’s Trilby. 
And he saw in her bearing the unmis- 
takable evidence of -good birth and 
gentle breeding. 

“But still, you must go—now,” he 
insisted gently, “for here are three of 
us not in costume, sister. I, too, am 
what I seem.” 

“You!” 

Suddenly he felt a childlike and 
resistless longing for a woman’s un- 
derstanding, for a woman’s compas- 
sionate and divine forgiveness. 

Through the din of the city’s bar- 
baric play, still came dropping heavily 
out of the night, the bell’s alarm. 

“In three minutes they will be here 


_ —I will be seen, and then—then I shall 
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say goodnight to all the world,” he 
told the pale girl beside him swiftly, 
“for I will not go back. And I find. 
that I would not want—you—here, 
when that time comes. But hear me! 
Tonight, each night out in the world, 
a thousand, whom one tiny crumb 
from the rich world’s plate would 
save, starve to death. But the crumb’s 
withheld. Who then are the murder- 
ers? Last week a factory burned— 
a hundred girls, white-fleshed like you, 
with bosoms made for children’s lips, 
were trapped and killed. Whose life 
is claimed for blood atonement? To- 
day a people sing a chant of hate and 
the smell of men unburied poisons 
the air where that song is heard. Who 
walks in stripes up a scaffold’s steps 
in penalty for that? 

“I—I have—killed—one man—a 
man I had not! hated. 
room. You perhaps have 
Benedict Grant, he was—a big man— 
and beautiful as Absalom. We played 
that night. He lost. He was given 
to sullen rages at times. That night 
he lost his hold upon himself. He 
said one thing—the unforgetable, un- 
forgivable thing—of a woman, and I 
told him just how abominably he lied. 
It was primitive. He jerked a jave- 
lin from the wall and I found my 
hand upon a Fiji club. 

“You will not leave? Then I 
must go to meet them, before they 
find me here. I would like a prayer 
from you to follow me—where I will 
be—tomorrow.” 

He stepped toward the outer door- 
way. “Stop!” A hand touched his 
shoulder. 

He turned swiftly but the thing was 
done. 


It was in his 
read? — 
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The girl with the wide, gray eyes, 
had unknotted her cincture, had 
thrown her left- arm about the 
man’s shoulder so that her unloosened 
robe fell like a drooping sable wing 
behind him, and with her hand, she 
had caught up the other woman’s 
arm in a tense grasp so that the man’s 
stripes were hidden by their somber 
garments. 

“Bow your 
whispered. 

He bent his head to the girl’s. height 
and the three stepped down to the 
pavement and out to where, for an 
instant, a space was clear, and then the 

-girl with the wistful lips drew the 
Others into a simple step and, they 
danced their way through a little lane 
that opened up for them, till they 
“neared one line of blue, and the girl 
snatched a feathered wand from a 
careless hand and saucily brushed 
with it the face of a stocky sergeant 
of police, and glanced archly back 
over her shoulder and laughed at him; 
and so the three danced out from that 
zone of death and then, in silence, 
moved on and away to where the 
streets were empty and quiet and 
dark. Then the girl drew gently 
away from the marr whose head was 
bare. 

They stood silently for a moment 
in the purple shadow of a belfry 
tower, beside a gray-stone, century- 
old churchyard wall. 

“To try to put in words what is in 
my heart,” the man spoke slowly, 
“would be so useless! But—” 

He knelt and lifted the hem of the 
girl’s black robe to his lips. 


head! Come!” she 


Then he stood before her, with his X 


hands clasped behind him. 

From where they had stopped they 
could see the green and red lights 
of a tow boat bound: for the Gulf, 
gleaming across the silent river’s ink- 
black surface; the blast- of the 
steamboat’s deep-toned whistle .quiv- 
ering on the cool night air. 

“T have not the right to ask,” the 


“man spoke reverently, “but might I 


have a name to link with the memory 
of this night’s. charity—to carry with 
me to the end of my life?” 

The girl, with eyes downcast, drew 
her companion’s arm in hers. She 
moved silently away a step,or two, 
then paused and turned and looked up 
steadily into the man’s eyes. 

“If, for what I have done this 
night, I should chance to be remem- 
bered through all those years of peace 
and happy freedom, I pray that-you 
may have, then let it be as—Sister : 
Benedicta.” 5 

“But, while you were of the world, 
when you were still a carefree girl, 
a little laughing child, may I not have 
that name, also, to bear in memory ?” 

“Ah! You ask—me-—that ?” 

The girl called Sister Benedicta 
clasped her rosary with a quick ges- 
ture of sudden anguish. Her eyes 
were closed. 

When at- last she spoke again; it 
was in a voice of level tones and 
utter weariness. 

“In the world, while my brother 
lived—my only brother, whom I 
dearly loved—my name was Janet, 
Janet Grant. My brother’s name was 
Benedict.” 
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The Settlement 


BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 





LOWLY and pains- 
takingly, cane in 
hand, Kirkland made 
his way along the 
fifth floor corridor 
of the Columbia 
Building. After 
studying each’ transom in turn, he 
finally stopped in front of one which 
bore the number 505. Then he low- 
ered -his gaze and stood for a fraction 
of a second, reading the sign painted 
on the ground glass panel of the door: 
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— 
AMOS TRIGG | 
Attorney-At-Law ű | 
| 


He turned the knob and walked in. 
An elderly man, with iron-grey hair 
and eyes framed in heavy, gold- 
rimmed spectacles, looked up from a 
desk where he was shuffling over 
several papers. 

“Kirkland!” he exclaimed. “Phil 
Kirkland! Didn’t expect to see you 
back in the land of walking people 
for at least a couple of days yet. 
Did you leave the hospital before my 
letter reached there?” He rose has- 
tily and placed a chair for his visitor. 
“Here, boy, sit down. You don’t 
look a bit strong yet.” 

" “No, I’m not,” admitted the young- 
er man, sinking into the chair with a 
sigh of relief. “But regarding that 
letter, Trigg, it’s worrying me. It 
reached me just as I was pulling out 
_ from the hospital. So, as-soon as I 
could round up a cheap furnished 
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room, I got down here as fast as a 
pair of hopelessly damaged legs could 
bring me. It’s bad news, I’ll warrant. 
I’ve been on my back for three 
months, and that—that—money was 
absolutely my last dependence.” 

For several minutes the lawyer 
stared from the window without 
speaking. Finally he reached int 
one of the pigeon-holes of\his desk 
and withdrew a narrow packet of 
papers. 

“Well, I’m afraid it is bad news,” 
he stated, a look of pity lighting up 
his face for a bare instant as he caught 
sight of Kirkland’s brown eyes star- 
ing at him so eagerly. “Not good 
news at any rate, my boy, not good 
news.” He paused, studying the pa- 
pers. “Td better recount to you the 
facts just as they stand and carry 
you up to the occurrence of yester- 
day—which same occurrence caused 
me to drop that: letter to you. Here 
they are, dates and all: 

“Late in the evening of the fourth 
of May, according to this first slip, 
you were run down by an atttomobile 
at the corner of Michigan Avenue and 
33rd Street. You were taken to the 
Wesley Hospital as soon as an ambu- 
lance could be telephoned for. And 
there they found that both of your 
legs had been broken above the knee.” 

Kirkland nodded unhappily. “Yes. 
And I sent for you next day to ask 
you to look into the case for me, 
since the machine that struck me had 
been running without lights.” 
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“Exactly,” assented the lawyer. “So 
I agreed to look into the case and 
see what I could do with it—at my 
usual terms, twenty per cent. Well, 
I’ve already told you how I rummaged 
around in the vicinity of Michigan 
Avenue and 33rd Street, and how I 
finally located a small cigar store 
whose owner had seen the whole ac- 
cident—as well as several important 
features connected with it. 

“According to his statement— 
which tallied with your own—the 
machine, with no lights whatever 
burning, had swept along at a terrific 
__ rate of speed, and, after knocking 

-you down and passing over you, had 
flown on without even stopping to 
see whether you were killed or not. 

“The street was almost devoid of 
people and machines at this late hour, 
and so, since two men were already 
picking you up, he had watched the 
car after it struck you and had seen 
it come to a stop not more than a 
block and a half away. He turned 
the key in the lock of his shop and 
hurried down to the point where the 
machine had drawn up at the curb. 
There he had come across the owner, 
obviously drunk, cursing to beat the 
band and hastily cranking up the en- 
gine. This accomplished, the latter 
had lighted the two headlights and 
pulled away from the spot. But our 
cigar store man was foresighted 
enough to get a description of the 
car, the driver, and the license num- 
ber. 

“I tell you, Kirkland, matters did 
look rosy to me. It certainly appeared 
as though we had a clear case against 
somebody—and all the necessary de- 
tails, as well, for finding out who that 


somebody was. And let me say right 
here that it’s high time that someone 
landed hard on those devilish scorch- 
ers—for it’s getting to be so now that 
a pedestrian’s not safe anywhere in 
Chicago except on the sidewalk. But 
to go back to the facts of the matter. 
You know how I looked up the license 
number at the City Hall and how I 
found that it had been issued to no 
less a person than Sam Hoggenheimer, 
the millionaire distillery man. And 
I didn’t need any investigation to find 
out whether this Hoggenheimer’s de- 
scription tallied with the one given 
me by the cigar store dealer, for 
every lawyer at the Chicago bar 
knows Hoggenheimer. In litigation, 
Kirkland, he’s a devil. He wins out 
in every law case with which he gets 
tangled up, simply because he’s got 
the capital to carry his cases higher 
and higher; to buy off witnesses; in 
other words, to wear his opponent 
out. 

“Well, the cigar store man promised 
faithfully that he’d go into court if 
necessary and testify as to Hoggen- 
heimer’s criminal negligence in run- 
ning at a high rate of speed—if not 
exceeding the speed limit altogether— 
with no lights burning. So it looked 
as though we had old S. H. backed 
in a corner this time, dead to rights. 
As far as I could see, we had a 
chance to sue for $5000—which would 
give us a compromised sum of $2500. 
And that amount, of course, would 
give you $2000 clear. And I don’t 
doubt that you deserve every penny, 
Kirkland, lying on your back for 
three long months with the knowledge 
that your legs would never be quite 
the same again.” 










































“It was feariul, Trigg,’ assented 
Kirkland, uneasily. “The only thing 
that made it endurable was the knowl- 
edge that the man who had run me 
down was rich, and that I could get 
at least enough out of it—$2000— to 
buy up some little business where I 
could sit down for the greater part 
of the day. But about this bad piece 
of news-——you’ve got me worried. 
What is it?” 

“Yes, I’m coming to that. Well, 
during the next two and a half months 
following your injury, we were at a 
standstill on account of Hoggenhei- 
mer’s sojourn at some California 
health resort where he was taking 
treatment for a valvular affection of 
the heart. He’s a big, fleshy man, 
Kirkland, and a life of ease combined 
with loose living has put him more or 
less to the bad. And so, as you'll re- 
member, he returned two weeks ago— 
just as you’d nearly served your sen- 
tence in the ward of the hospital. Of 
course I immediately called on him 
in his office. I told him that we had 
the descriptions of himself, of his 
car, and of his license tag. And I 
added that we possessed an unim- 
peachable witness to testify to those 
three things. I practically informed 
him that we had him dead to rights. 
And then I played my trump card—a 
card which, between you and me, was 
only sheer bluff. I declared that the 
man he had injured, Phil Kirkland, 
had wealthy relatives who would 
carry the case to the highest court in 
the state, if that were necessary, to ob- 
tain justice. 

“Well, that trump card of mine, that 
bluff, seemed to impress him as 


nothing else had. He hemmed and 
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he hawed. He scratched his chin. 
He chewed on his cigar. But he was 
foxy enough not to admit or deny 
that he was the man who had run 
you down. Finally he asked me what 
Pd consider a fair settlement for this 
damage suit that | intended to bring 
against him. 

“ ‘Twenty-five hundred dollars,’ I 
snapped back. ‘My client’s legs will 
never be as good as they were before 
the accident. And he’s spent three 
months on his back.’ 

“ ‘Um’! was all he said. He seemed 
to be thinking it over. From what 
I’ve heard of Hoggenheimer I im- 
agine he was figuring whether those 
hypothetical rich relatives of yours 
were backing you up as much as I 
declared. ‘But finally he broke the 
silence. ‘Mr. Trigg,’ he grunted, ‘as 
soon as your client leaves the hospi- 
tal—which’ll be in about two weeks, 
you say—fetch him to my office and 
I’ll have him sign a release for me. 
Then TIl pay over to you the amount 
you’ve mentioned.’ <7 

“Well, Kirkland, as a lawyer, per- 
haps I should have suspected that he 
was merely playing for a delay. But 
my knowledge’ of that man’s fortune 
as compared to a paltry $2500, com- 
pletely misled me. I can’t under- — 
stand how anyone could hold back on 
an amount which, in addition to being 
an entirely just debt, was nothing but 
a drop in the bucket to him. And so 
I left the office. 

“Day before yesterday I called him 
up and told him that I’d be in his 
office with you in three days. To my 
utter dumfoundment he jumped all 
over me, called me a shyster lawyer, 


told me that I could bring action and 
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be damned—and that I had nothing on 


- him. 
. “Quick as a flash, I suspected that 
'he’d got hold of some inside informa- 


tion about you; that he had learned 
in some way that I had been bluffing 
absolutely on the subject of your fin- 
ancial backing; that he’d ascertained 
that you didn’t have a relative or a 
soul who could help you out in a long 
court fight. But there was assuredly, 
assuredly I say, no way for Hoggen- 
heimer to have suspected that—much 
less to have known it. 

“At any rate, I grabbed my hat, 


~~caught a street car, and went down 


a. 


AE 


to see our star and only witness, the 
cigar store owner. To my chagrin 
the store was sold out to a new man 
—and the former owner had vanished 
without leaving even a forwarding 
address. I located the place. where 
he had boarded. He’d left there also. 
Back I went to the new proprietor 
of the cigar store and commenced 
quizzing him. He admitted that he 
dimly remembered seeing a big, fleshy 
man—and Hoggenheimer’s just such 
a person—talking to the former 
owner of the store on the day that the 
bill of sale was signéd. 

“The inference is obvious—too ob- 
vious. Hoggenheimer got inside in- 
formation, in some way, that you 
were penniless—and without rela- 
tives or influential friends. So he 
rummaged around too, located our 
sole witness, slipped him a hundred 
or two, and packed him out of the 
state—possibly to Canada. To boil 
my whole narrative down to a single 
sentence, Kirkland, we’ve lost our 
case. With our witness gone and our 
bluff punctured, we haven’t a leg to 
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stand on. It looks mighty bad.” 

For a full minute Kirkland said 
nothing. He was stunned, over- 
whelmed, panic-stricken at the sud- 
den and unexpected turn of affairs 
for him. Just as he was on the 
verge of receiving $2000 as compen- 
sation for a pair of hopelessly stiff 
and crooked legs—which was poor 
compensation indeed—the amount 
was snatched from his hands on ac- 
count of the cupidity of a man who 
had more wealth than he knew what 
to do with. Vainly Kirkland tried to 
brace up under the engulfing wave of 
bitterness and dejection that swept 
over him—but to no avail. He re- 
alized dimly that now he stood face 
to face with unemployment, very 
likely hunger, for how long could a 
man live on $7—and who would take 
on an employe whose legs were in- 
capacitated for protracted standing? 
Finally he pulled himself together and 
spoke. 

“That news is worse than bad, 
Trigg; it’s fierce. I’ve been counting 
all along on that money to buy out 
some little business. For years I’ve 
been standing on my feet as a clerk 
at Huntley and McGuire’s big dry- 
goods store. I never had any edu- 
cation nor pull—and I’ve never ex- 
pected to get anything better than 
that. But even that’s knocked out 
for me now—and the $18 a week that 
was attached to it looks like a fortune 
to me. And now—now—” He 
stopped helplessly and tried to swal- 
low the lump in his throat. 

“Im certainly sorry, Kirkland,” 
said the attorney. 
of my own $500 share of that com- 
promise money that troubles me— 
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I can live. But I’m honestly wor- 
ried about you. Were up against a 
well-defined case of crooked work— 
which we can’t prove. Hoggenhei- 
mer simply rustled around, tumbled 
into some bona fide information that 
you had no one to back you up, went 
down and paid our witness to sell 
out and leave town, knowing that he 
could outbid us by waving some cold 
cash under the latter’s nose. 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve taken 
steps to bring action today—and Pli 
stand the small preliminary expense 
myself. But Hoggenheimer’s word is 
as good as ours—and in conjunction 
with a phony alibi will knock us -silly 
in a court of law.” He paused, look- 
ing down at the roaring traffic. “At 
least, Kirkland, you have the conso- 
lation of knowing that there’s only 
yourself to support. You’ve no wife 
—no child. You can surely get by 
in some way.” 

For a bare instant a rather bitter 
smile flashed across Kirkland’s face. 

“I once had the prettiest wife you 
could conceive of—and the most won- 
derful baby girl that ever lived,” he 
said tenderly. 

“A wife! A baby girl!” exclaimed 
Trigg. “Why, I’ve never heard you 
mention ’em. Dead—are they?” 

“The little girl—yes; and the wife 
—dead to me. There wasn’t much 
to it, Trigg. I married her five years 
ago. She was pretty—too pretty, I 
guess, to be contented on $18 per. 
Life in a stove-heated flat never quite 
satisfied her. Although I honestly 
never blamed her for that attitude, it 
surely worried me. 

“After the little girl was born I 


_ thought that perhaps she’d be more 
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contented. But she wasn’t. Later— 
much later—she got a chance to'go 
on the stage in a chorus part. So she 
left me. Even at that I’d have stuck, 
to her always, knowing that she might 
some day come back to me—and her 
own little daughter. But finally the 
little one took sick. 1 guess I'll never 
forget that last night. Trigg, that hor- 
rible night when the doctor told me 
her chances for living were slim. 
With her tiny velvety cheeks flushed 
—and her little blue eyes bright with 
fever, she kept calling continually for 
her mother. ‘Mama, mama,’ she cried, 
over and over, ‘p’ease tum back to me, 
mama.’ God—how my heart seemed 
to be grinding slowly to pieces. 

“I hurried to the nearest telegraph 
office and sent a wire to the one who 
had left me shortly before—and who 
was in the city at that very instant. 
It said: ‘Dolly, come over to North 
Side at once; baby not expected to 
live; calls you continually. Phil.’ 
An hour later her reply reached me: 
‘Can’t come; rehearsing for leading 
part in the Star Burlesquers; prob- 
ably the doctor exaggerates. Dolly.’ 
And at dawn my poor little baby girl 
passed away. The last thing she did 
was to thrust out her tiny arms and 
whisper faintly: ‘Mama, mama, why 
you don’t tum back to me?’ ” 

Kirkland stopped. He stared hard 
at the foot of the desk. Then his 
hand suddenly clenched and un- 
clenched. . 

“Damn her, Trigg,” he burst out; 
“I divorced her two weeks later And 
to this day, I’ve never seen her, nor 
heard of her—with the single excep- 
tion that I was once told that she 


was playing in burlesque under the ie 
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stage name of Dolly van Sutten.” 

“Heavens, boy,” commented Trigg 
emphatically, “she was no woman— 
no mother at all. Why she—she— 
she was a beast, a brute.” He sat for 
a moment thinking. Then he stood 
up and placed his hand on the other’s 
shoulder, adding brusquely: “Well, 
Kirkland, you’ve had your share of 
life’s digs, there’s no doubt about that. 
But try not to take it to heart. Go 
home—and don’t worry. Come in 
again day after tomorrow. IIl have 
action instituted before that time. 
And we never know what develop- 
-ments are going to enter into any 
case.” 

Slowly Kirkland made his way 
down the corridor. He descended in 
the elevator. Once out on the street, 
he mounted a car. For a long while 
he rode northward. Finally, how- 
ever, he dismounted and walked stiffly 
and clumsily along a side street until 
he reached the steps of a dingy 
rooming-house. He opened the outer 
door with his latchkey, and, step by 
step, resting every five or six steps, 
he ascended a stairway covered with 
a faded and threadbare carpet. When 
he reached the third floor, he pro- 
ceeded along the hall until he came 
to the doorway of a rear room. Here 
he thrust another key in the aperture 
of the lock and shortly swung open 
the door, displaying to his gaze the 
room he had rented several hours be- 


fore. Its floor was covered with 
dusty, yellow matting. It was fitted 
with a narrow iron bed. Its only re- 


_ maining articles of furniture were 
a straight wooden chair and a wash- 
stand on which stood a cracked yel- 
low pitcher and a washbowl. 


He closed the door quietly, tossed 
his hat on the chair, and stood for a 
few seconds gazing unseeingly out on 
a dirty back yard, littered with broken 
milk bottles and rusty tin cans. Then 
he spun suddenly around and despair- 
ingly flung himself face downward 
on the bed. 

For a long time he lay without 
moving, trying unavailingly to grasp 
the fact that he was confronted with 
the oldest problem of life—the prob- 
lem that concerned the means of exis- 
tence itself; face to face with the 
necessity of finding some sort of im- 
mediate employment, no matter how 
poorly paid, by which he could remain 
off his feet. 

One thing was certain: he must re- 
plenish his capital soon, for at the 
very most it could last him but seven 
or eight days. Bitterly, he began to 
wonder why the man, Hoggenheimer, 
rich even in the modern accepted sense 
of the word, should take such evident 
joy in saving the paltry sum that for 
him, Kirkland, meant the sole chance 
of a halfway happy future. 

He shuddered involuntarily when 
the recollection recurred to him of 
how, on the night of May fourth, the 
great whirring machine had sprung 
swiftly and silently at him from the 
darkness, unheralded by either the 
warning honk of the horn or the 
blaze of even one headlight. In turn, 
the long, tedious days in the hospital 
came back to him, with their consol- 
ing thoughts that the man who had 
run him down would surely recom- 
pense him after returning from the 
Pacific coast. À 

Vividly he recalled the thrill of 


satisfaction that had shot through him _ 











when Trigg walked into his hospital 
ward two weeks before and an- 
nounced that Hoggenheimer had 
agreed to compromise matters for 
$2500. From that time on, naturally, 
he had ceased worrying altogether. 
And then—yesterday—had come the 
note from Trigg with its peculiar tone 
that hinted of bad news. And, on 
top of this, the latter’s statement that 
Hoggenheimer had laughed the case 
to scorn, and that the sole witness 
had been spirited away. 

Truly, the ways of the rich were 
mysterious. What could have caused 
that sudden change in Hoggenheimer ? 
How could he have learned, if such 
were really the case, that the man he 
had injured was without money, rel- 
atives, or friends; that fe was ab- 
solutely unable to engage in a legal 
battle? 

Slowly the afternoon faded away 
and the dusk came on, throwing a 
pall over every object in the room. 
And still Kirkland lay on the bed 
thinking, pondering, brooding. And 
following the dusk came darkness. 
In turn the old clock downstairs in 
the hallway of the rooming-house 
toned forth the hour of six, of seven, 
of eight. 

Suddenly an idea smote him with 
such intensity that he raised himself 
up in the darkness and sat on the edge 
of the bed, with his heart beating 
wildly. Why not go straight to Hog- 
genheimer himself? Why not se- 
cure an interview with him in his 
own home and show him the poor 
distorted limbs? Why not plead with 
him for some exhibition of justice? 


a Why not see whether the personal 


element could conquer the unreason- 
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ing attitude of a man who had shown 
himself anxious only to conserve his 
own wealth? 

Within five minutes Kirkland was 
making his way, cane in hand, toward 
the corner drug store. Inside, he 
seized the directory feverishly and 
turned rapidly to the H’s. Finally he 
came across the notation for which 
he was searching : 


Hoggenheimer, Samuel: bachelor, 
res. 1250 Lake Shore Drive. 


An hour later he was walking slow- 
ly along Lake Shore Drive, carefully 
studying the numbers of the magnifi- 
cent residences that lined “Million- 
aires’ Row.” Soon he glimpsed the 
number 1250, showing plainly through 
the lighted transom of a splendid, 
brownstone house which stood some 
distance from the street in a spacious 
yard. 

As he looked dubiously at the num- 
ber, wondering whether his contem- 
plated procedure would be condemned 
by Trigg, a man clad in the blue livery 
of a servant came down the steps, 
walked along the path that led to the 
sidewalk, jerked open the ornamental 
iron gate, and proceeded leisurely up 
the street. With a curious glance at 
the latter’s retreating figure, still 
visible in the radiance of a distant 
flaming arc lamp, Kirkland turned in 
at the gate and proceeded up the 
gravel path. Only for a moment did 
he hesitate in the vestibule with his 
finger on the electric button. Then 
he gave it an energetic push. 

From where he stood he could hear 
a bell ring loudly. He waited—but 


no one answered the door. Again he 
pressed the button. And still no re-  - 


way 
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ply. Then for the third time he gave 
it a jong ring. And after another 
short wait he reluctantly descended 
the front steps. At their foot he 
paused irresolutely, glancing upward. 
Then he detected a gleam of light 
showing forth in the darkness from 
a second floor window at the side of 
the house. 

Wonderingly he crossed the lawn 
and peered upward. He found him- 
self able to make out with ease the 
outlines of a fleshy man sitting at 
what appeared to be a small desk. 
For several long minutes Kirkland 


~-wavered, wondering whether, in the 


‘absence of the servant, it would be 
quite diplomatic for him to ring for 
the fourth time. But as he stood there, 
racillating from one plan to another, 
3e became conscious, with a shock, 
that the figure at the desk was unnat- 
urally quiet. So lie fixed his atten- 
tion more closely on the lighted win- 
dow. Now that he studied the man 
in the upper room more intently, he 
became aware of the fact that the 
latter’s head hung down on his chest 
at a greater angle than the mere writ- 
ing necessitated. 

Kirkland glanced quickly about 
him. The street was deserted. He 
himself was shrouded in the darkness 
of the house. So he stooped and 
picked up a handful of pebbles, which 
he flung forcibly upward. (They 
rained on the lighted window with a 
loud staccato noise and then dropped 
back upon the lawn. 

And stil! the figure remained ab- 
solutely motionless, totally undis- 
turbed ! 

With more speed than he be- 
lieved possible for him to attain, Kirk- 
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land hurried clumsily up the front aa 


steps for the second time. Once more 
he pressed the electric button, but 
this time he kept his finger on it for 
a full five minutes. Then he returned 
to the lawn. “The figure had not 
moved by a quarter of an inch. 

Hurriedly he glanced along the 
edge of the house. An, open base- 
ment window caught his eye. Per- 
plexed, he stood biting his lip. . 

“That man’s not asleep,” he mut- ` 
tered finally, half aloud. “He’s sick . 
—or else he’s dead; one thing or the 
other.” He glanced upward once 
more. “I guess it’s up to me to do 
the ‘phoning for the doctor. PII risk 
it, anyway.” 

He stepped quietly across the 
stretch of dark grass to the open base- 
ment window. There he let himself 
slowly in, hanging from the stone sill 
by his arms. Swinging one leg back 
and forth, he stretched his foot until 
the toe scraped the floor. A second 
later he had let himself down to a 
standing position. He struck'a match 
and located a doorway which led to 
an uncarpeted hall. Along the hall 
he walked and, by the light of another 
match, found a flight of stairs which 
he ascended slowly, leaning heavily 
on the banister at each step. After 
he had covered one flight, he felt un- 
der foot a soft, thick carpet. Grop- 
ing along the wall, he climbed on to 
the second floor. Then, confused in 
the darkness, he turned slowly 
around. At once he spied a tiny 
shaft of light emanating from a key- 
hole. Cautiously he felt his way over © 
to it, and stooping, peered in., — 

Seated at a desk in a richly fur- 
nished room was the same figure he 
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had seen from the outside lawn— 
l and even yet it had not moved. On 
‘the desk itself was an envelope 
' propped up against a paperweight, a 
_ narrow strip of colored paper, and a 
+ larger sheet ot business size paper. 
Close by was a steel contrivance 
4 which Kirkland recognized instantly 
as a check protector. On a small 
_ stand nearby, was a typewriter. As 
‘his gaze shifted to the writing ma- 
> chine, he caught sight of a fountain 
' pen lying on the floor directly below 
the pendant hand of the silent figure. 
l For Kirkland, that was enough. 
_ He flung the door open and walked 
» boldly in. Immediately he laid -his 
hand on the forehead of the man at 
the desk. His suspicions were veri- 
_ fied at last. The forehead was stone 
cold! 
_ As Kirkland stood there, dazed, 
= wondering what step to take next, his 
' attention was riveted by the inscrip- 
- tion on the envelope.: He snatched it 
` up and stared unbelievingly at it. It 
= read: 


/ Dolly van Sutten, 

The Star Burlesquers, 
j. Folly Theatre, 
Chicago. 


' With his thoughts in a mad whirl, 
totally forgetful of his surroundings, 
entirely oblivious to the dead man at 
his side, he leaned over the desk and 
drank in every word of the letter— 
a letter which had been cut short by 
the hand of the Grim Reaper. It 
ran: ; 


Dear Dolly ;— 


Yor i r information n regarding the fel- 
low I) about, that Philip N. Kirk- 
anc jot up in the machine 
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three months ago, was certainly surprising, 
to say the least. So he’s your ex-hubby, 
eh? And a poor mutt who has to depend 
on $18 per for his bread and cheese? And 
as to your added information that he’s ab- 
solutely without any relatives or any finan- 
cial drag, that throws an entirely new light 
on matters. And so, Dolly, I'll certainly 
follow your advice about lying low and 
waving a couple of hundred under the nose 
of him and his shyster lawyer as soon as 
they see that they’re up against a ‘caseless’ 
case. I guess you're right—they’ll be glad 
to grab it. And to think, Dolly, that that 
lawyer of his had me bluffed to a tare-you- 
well, with a lot of bunk talk, I nearly 
coughed up the whole 2500 simoleons. 
Now, Dear Girl, I note that your letter 
says I’ve forgotten your birthday. No 
such a thing. The truth of the matter is 
that I’ve been rushed to death the last few 
days with specialists, consultations, and 


what not else. They claim that my heart ` 


is on the blink (truth is—you’ve got that 
heart!) and that I’ll have to go East to be 
thumped by still another specialist in New 
York. Beastly nuisance, I call it. Hon- 
estly, I think they’re all up in the.air about 
it—and that they’re only out for my money. 

But now—as to that birthday of yours. 
I want to buy you a little trinket—but I’m 
going to let you make the selection your- 
self. For that reason I’m enclosing a 
signed check, with the spaces blank, so 
that you can fill in the jeweler’s name 
and the amount of your purchase. Before 
mailing it I'll limit it to $500 with the 
check protector; so get what your little 
heart desires—up to that amount. And 
as soon as I get back from the East we’ll— 


Here the letter stopped abruptly. 
Bewildered, Kirkland passed the back 
of his hand over his brow—and the 


sheet of paper fluttered to the floor. . 


Suddenly he stiffened up and glanced 
with a sneer toward the figure that 
still sat huddled up in the chair. 

Then he stepped to the window and 
drew down the shade. 


“My dear Kirkland,” exclaimed 
Trigg exultantly, “the most astound- 
ing thing occurred in the night while 
you were asleep: I’ve come straight 
to your room to tell you all about it. 


At one o’clock this morning, a special- 


S Ay. 
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delivery letter was delivered to me at 
my house, marked ‘urgent, open at 
once,’ and ‘special’—all on the type- 
writer. In it was a short typewritten 
note—and confound it, Kirkland, 
signed on the typewriter, too—from 
our friend, Sam Hoggenheimer, him- 
self. He told me briefly that he was 
going East today and that I should 
cash the enclosed check immediately 
the bank opened. And in it was a 
signed check—with my name as at- 
torney, and the amount, $2500, in- 
serted with the typewriter. So I—” 

“Did you cash it?” interrupted 
Kirkland, pale, tense, leaning half out 


“øf his chair. 


“Eh? Did Icashit? My boy, I’ve 
been a lawyer too long to let a check 
get cold on my hands. I was Johnny 
on the spot when the bank opened— 
my own bank, too, by the way—and 


got it all in yellowbacks. And say, 
Kirkland, I was just in time, for when 
I called up his place ten minutes later 
to thank him, I was informed that 
he’d passed over the great divide at 
some indefinite time between nine 
o'clock last night and nine o’clock this 
morning. And a dead man’s check 
is worthless. Whew! Great mack- 
erel—what a narrow escape for us!” 
He paused and his face lighted up 
suddenly. “And say, Kirkland, I’ve 
rounded you up a job making out 
bills and statements. Do you think 
you could learn to operate a type- 
writer ?” : 

“Sure do,” replied Kirkland, star-. 
ing out of the window at a cloud. 
“Pve had a—a—little experience on 
the—the machine. Some day, Trigg, 
I’ll tell you about it.” 

And a year later, he did! 








Anne’s garden. In 
reality it was twen- 
ty-four hundred 
square feet of arid 
soil in the heart of 
New York, with a 
rambling old house for centrepiece, 
that looked as if it were only waiting 
to decide in which direction to fall ere 
it performed that final ceremony. The 
whole was inclosed by a brick wall 
of gigantic proportions. A few de- 
spondent shrubs ranged themselves 
along the wall, as if to lean the weight 
of their tired heads against it. This 
wall was the chief object of interest 
the garden boasted, for besides the 
orchestra of cats that nightly ranged 
themselves along its summit—on the 
other side lay the land of delight. 

Anne, who had no incentive to be- 
come learned in the social lore of the 
City, vaguely knew that it was the 
town house of a very rich family, the 
Prescotts; that they occupied it but 
seldom on account of its rather un- 
desirable location, but that they 
wouldn’t dispose of .it because of 
some old family tradition. During 
the brief periods when the house be- 
yond the wall was occupied, Anne’s 
short time of romance lived. Often, 
then, faint sounds of lovely music 
floated to her, or gay voices and peals 
of silvery laughter. And out in her 
_ garden, she listened and dreamed the 

























The Ladder that Worked 
Both Ways 


BY IVY FLETCHER 


One evening, just before cold 
weather closed the garden’s resources, 
a hammock was swung between two 
consumptive looking shrubs that 
should have been trees, but they 
decided at the halfway stage that 
there was no use in it. fñ the ham- 
mock was a girl. The girl was Anne. 
You could know it was Anne by the 
coppery gleam in her hair where it 
was caught in a stray sunbeam that 
had fallen, by mistake, into the gar- 
den. Anne was warm-tinted and 
wholesome—and twenty-four. She 
scarcely remember her mother, but 
had kept house for many years for 
a dreamy, absent-minded old father, 
who persisted in going through life 
laboring under the delusion that he 
was an author. At present, house- 
hold expenses were eked out with the 
rent paid by a quiet, unobtrusive old 
couple, who used a part of the house. 
Anne spent most of her time where 
she was then, weaving happiness out 
of dreams, and imagining the romance 
that did not reach her life. 

At present she was very much in- 
terested in the possibilities beyond the 
wall. She had learned from a news- 
paper dropped by their old lodger, 
that the Prescotts were at home and 
would give an elaborate masked ball 
the following week. 

“T’ve read in many novels,” thought 
Anne, “how adventure and romance 
single out the waiting heroine and 
come to her all unasked, but it seems 
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to me, if one wants anything interest- 
ing in real life she must go and hunt 
for it.” Anne always thought in the 
feminine gender because she was her 
own heroine. She clasped both hands 
under her head and gazed up at the 
little patch of blue sky visible. Sud- 
denly she sprang to a sitting posture 
with such expedition that she almost 
upset the hammock and herself as 
well. 

“Why not?” she exclaimed aloud. 
Then, as the despondent shrubs and 
consumptive trees offered no objec- 
tion, she continued her rapid thinking, 


—--to0 excited to return to her former 
~ position. 


“Why shouldn’t I go in 
search of adventure since it won’t 
come to me? Why not go to that ball? 
There are rope ladders that swing 
over and there are wooden ladders 
that go straight up—and it’s to be a 
bal masque, so I'll run no risk at all. 
I can escape before the unmasking 
begins.” She paused a moment. “T’ll 
do it,” she solemnly informed the 
wall. “I have eight hundred dollars 
all my very own, that Aunt Anne 
left me because I was named for her. 
I can’t have any fun with it in this 
kind of life anyway, and this is my 
very, first adventure. [I'll use it all, 
if necessary, to get a perfectly proper 
outfit. Nothing venture, nothing win; 
I'll have one night of fun to re- 
member all my life. ‘Mischief, thou 
art afoot, go, take what course thou 
wilt.’” With this final dare flung at 
the fates, she hurried in to lay her 
plans. 

On the important night, the old- 
fashioned mirror in Anne’s room re- 
vealed a picture to tempt the gods. 
Anne, straight and slender, in deli- 


cious curves and dimples, gazed at 
herself with gratified surprise. “You 
do me credit, my dear,” she dimpled at 
the picture. Her gown was what a 
French artiste would call a creation. 
It hung in shimmering folds of satin 
looped up with pearls. Pearls gleamed 
from the piled-up coils of her ruddy 
hair and sparkled on the tips of the 
tiny white satin pumps. Her eyes 
gleamed like twin stars and excite- 
ment had brought a vivid color to the 
rounded cheeks. A low laugh of 
triumph parted the most inviting red 
lips in the world. She slipped the 


_mask over her eyes, but instead of 


covering charms it only hinted tanta- 
lizingly of still greater witcheries than 
those revealed. Next, the black dom- 
ino enfolded the costly draperies 
of the ball gown and with a last, 
lingering glance at the mirror, Anne 
turned away. 

Out in the garden a ladder stretched 
to the top of the wall, and attached 
to that, a rope ladder hung down on 
the other side. An obliging butcher’s 
boy had helped her transplant the 
ladders, and she had discovered that 
a thick growth of vines and shrubs on. 
the other side concealed the rope 
ladder and its amazing possibilities- 
from view. Drawing a long breath, 
Anne gathered up her draperies and 
swiftly ascended one ladder and de- 
scended the other. She didn’t pause 
at the top of the wall for fear her 
courage would fail at the last mo- 
ment. 

Anne descended into Fairyland. 
The place had been made into an arti- 
ficial forest. Small trees, rare shrubs, 
and lovely flowers, were bathed ina 
flood of silvery moonlight. Brilliant — 
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electric lights were so shaded as to aid 
the moonlight without appearing to 
differ from it. The sounds of music, 
dancing, and gay voices, floated from 
wide-open windows. Anne gazed 
about her in a sudden panic. Com- 
mon sense, reason, and inclination, 
urged her to escape, but pride and 
romance refused to give up their 
portion so easily. “It’s up to me, now 
I’m here. I can’t be hurt, anyway,” 
she thought. A small, vine-clad ar- 
bor offered an entrancing haven, and 
to this she hurried—to await her fate. 
As it happened, she had not long to 
wait. 

Anne rushed blindly into the fra- 
grant dimness of the arbor and also 
into a pair of outstretched masculine 
arms evidently waiting to receive her. 
With a frantic little shriek she extri- 
cated herself. “Did I frighten you, 
my darling?” said a low, deep, and 
by no means unpleasant masculine 
voice that matched the arms. “Alicia,” 
continued the voice, “it was so good 
of you to come. I was half afraid 
you couldn’t escape the old duenna.” 

Our little Anne’s wits came back 
with a suddenness that was surprising. 
Why, this was romance in earnest! 
This was what she had hoped for, 
planned for ; and she must rise to meet 
the occasion like a heroine. “I am 
here.” She flashed at him a Mona 
Lisa smile, and then, before she moved 
her head out of the way of a wander- 
ing moonbeam, it revealed a sparkle 
of pearly teeth behind scarlet lips 
parted in a ripple of daring laughter. 
He could even see the dazzling gleam 
of her eyes through the little mask. 
“Alicia,” he murmured solemnly, 
“you have always been charming; to- 





night you are wonderful; you are 
staggering.” 

“Did you lure me all this way just 
to tell me that?” pouted Anne, and 
was instantly sorry. 

“God! no!” he muttered, seizing 
both her hands and crushing them in 
his. “I love you, Alicia. Heaven 
knows, | didn’t realize how much until 
tonight—now. Little girl, say ‘Yes.’ 
Look at me, tell me you love me.” 
Anne was in a blue funk. She had 
not bargained for this. What should 
she say? She must gain time some- 
how, and then escape. 

“What do you love about me?” she 
questioned softly. 

“You, yourself, your beauty, every- 
thing that goes to make a part of you. 
But, most of all, your personality, 
the delicious ‘you’ that is so different 
from everyone else. Strange to say, 
that is the part I never realized— 


- until you came to me here like a 


dream out of the summer night.” 
“Perhaps you don’t know me as 
well as you think,” suggested Anne 
naively. 
“Know you! 
thousand years.” 
“Heavens, my age!” sighed Anne. 
“You know what I mean; don’t 
trifle, Alicia, dear. Eons before time 
was, it was meant that you should be 
my mate, and, first in one guise, then 
in another, my soul has been seeking 


I’ve known you a 


you ever since. Alicia,” he drew her © 


a little toward him, and she could see 
the pleading in those deep brown eyes, 
“do you remember the day, ten years 
ago, when I went away and you gave 
me the little bead ring you had made 
for me? I have loved you always, 


although since then, until two days | 
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ago, I have known nothing of you 
except your dear letters that were al- 
ways true to the love you bore your 
boy friend. Tell me you care a little.” 

Moved by a daring, irresistible im- 
pulse, Anne leaned over to him until 
her lips almost touched his ear and 
whispered swiftly, “I care,” then she 
sprang up, but he caught her to him 
passionately. “No—not that—yet,” 
breathed Anne incoherently, as she 
struggled to free herself. 

“It shall be as you wish, darling. 
Sit down,” and he gently pulled her 
down beside him. “Look,” he said, 


___and drew from his pocket a little case. 
—From this he took an odd-looking 


ring, woven rudely of beads—silver 
and gold, pearl, pink and blue. “Do 


* you remember this?” Anne smiled. 


“Wear it, dear, for a day or two, 
until I can replace it with another,” 
and he slipped it on her engagement 


finger. “I must go,” Anne murmured.. 


He arose and held out his hand. “Pd 
rather not go in with you please. 
Please go first,” stammered Anne. 
“Perhaps it would be as well,” he 
answered; “the duenna is likely to 
fuss about conventionalities,” and 
with a lingering glance at her he dis- 
appeared. 

Catching up her skirts, Anne, with 
one bound, cleared the arbor and sped 
to the ladder. Never before nor since 
has she climbed a ladder with so much 
expedition. She had the presence of 
mind to pause at the top and swing 
the rope ladder over. Having gained 
the security of her own room, she 
tore off the mask and domino and sat 
down to gaze at the bead ring shining 
on her white finger. 

“Oh, it was wicked,” she breathed, 


“but no one will ever, ever know; and 
he will explain things to that other 
girl and—they will live happy ever 
after.” 

Strange to say, this happy adjust- 
ment did not seem to afford Anne un- 
mixed satisfaction, for a sudden tear 
splashed on the shimmer of the bead 
ring and soon after, she crept into bed 
to live it all over again. 


Cecil Granval went round to the 
library window, intending to enter 
that way so as to be unobserved. He 
was thinking of the girl he had left 
behind in the fragrance of that rose- 
twined arbor, when he brought up 
abruptly, and a low word that could 
by no means have been mistaken for 
a blessing, escaped his lips. Then, 
forgetting all the obligations of cour- 
tesy, he stood and stared. The li- 
brary window was the frame for a 
picture that, while pretty enough, em- , 
phatically did not meet with his ap- 
proval. You must admit it would be 
something of a shock to leave a girl 
who had just accepted your proposal, 
sitting among the roses in a dusky 
arbor, and then, taking a few quick 
steps, to view her in the loving em- 
brace of another man. The moon- 
light was playing him no trick, he 
decided, as he rubbed his hand con- 
fusedly across his eyes. Alicia had 
thrown off her mask, and her domino 
had slipped from her shoulder. Her 
fair, but rather insipid face, was up- 
turned to meet that of Howard Clay- 
ton’s bent lovingly above her. Her 
hands were on his shoulders and his 
arms encircled her waist. For a long 
ten minutes they stood thus—then— 
their lips met and Cecil fled. _ 








Back to the arbor he rushed, to 
find it tenanted only by the roses. No, 
there was something else. Down by 
the rustic seat lay a tiny mass of 
foamy lace which, as he raised it, 
yielded a delicate fragrance of wild 
roses. He thrust this into his pocket 
and began a rapid search of the gar- 
den. There was not another trace 
of his goddess of the night; she had 
vanished completely. Presently he 
returned to the arbor seat to collect 
his thoughts. It could not possibly 
have been Alicia, after all. She could 
not have reached the library and that 
position before he got there unless he 
had been in a trance. In very truth, 
he would have believed the whole 
thing a dream but for the cobweb of 
lace in his pocket. As to Alicia, it 
was evident she loved Clayton. Did 
he care? As he wondered, Anne’s 
low, rippling laugh came to him again, 
the flash of white teeth, the dazzle of 
her eyes behind the mask—the whole 
mystifying, tantalizing, delicious per- 
sonality of her. And he resolved to 
find the girl he had proposed to in the 
garden. 

As in a dream, Cecil made his way 
back to the ballroom. Alicia floated 
up to him with a prettily worded ex- 
cuse for having been “detained.” 
“You see, I just couldn’t come,” she 
finished. 

“Oh!” he muttered, with a sudden 
flash of his white teeth. 

“Now where have you been so long, 
Sir Truant?” she pouted. “I’m sure 
you were not waiting for me all this 
time.” 

“No,” he answered coolly; “I was 
_ hot waiting for you.” She turned 
away with a dainty shrug, dropping 
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her handkerchief as she did so. As 
Cecil stooped for it, he raised it hur- 
riedly to his face. It bore distinctly 
the odor of lilies of the valley; so, he 
noticed, did the lace of her dress, as 
she moved close to him to take it. He. 
glanced at her finger. Instead of the 
childish bead ring, a magnificent dia- 
mond held sway. He walked away 
with a strangely contented feeling at 
his heart. But now to solve thé mys- 
tery of the divinity of the arbor. She 
must be among the guests. They were 
unmasked now, and carefully he ap- 
proached each one until he satisfied 
himself that the girl was not there. 
Then he sought out his hostess. 
“Aunt Sophie,” he said, sinking into 
the place, on the divan, she made for 
him, with a smile, (everybody wel- 
comed Cecil Granval with a smile), 
“which of your guests left early?” 
“Why none,” she said in some sur- 
prise. “No one has gone yet; why?” 
“Oh, nothing! Only I thought that 
I noticed a young lady here earlier in 
the evening, who is not here now. 
She wore pearls in her hair,” he added 
as a sudden thought struck him. 
“Mamie Asquith has pearls in her 
hair,” said his aunt amusedly, as she 
indicated a tall, lank young lady, of 
doubtful age and still more doubtful 
complexion. 
“Aunt Soph,” exclaimed Cecil in 
disgust, “you know I didn’t mean her.” 
“Well, then, my dear boy,” replied 
his aunt laughing, “I’m afraid I can’t 
help you. There’s no one here that 
you are not well acquainted with or 
were not carefully introduced to. This 
affair is entirely for you, you know.” 
In after years, Anne was wont to 
call the months that followed, the 
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“winter of her discontent.” She was 
not sure what ailed her, but supposed 
it was a vague longing for a perma- 
nent share in the fairyland of which 
she had caught a glimpse. Sometimes 
she repented bitterly, the folly that 
caused her days of repining and 
nights of unrest. At other times, as 
she gazed at the little bead ring and 
felt again the warm clasp of those 
strong arms that had been round her 
for one brief second, she was “glad, 
glad,” she told herself defiantly. If 
all her days were to be a drab tint, it 
were worth while to have for a mem- 
ory a vision of a dream-hued arbor 


-—-and one glorious night when she knew 


herself to be beautiful and felt herself 
to be beloved. 

One sunny morning in early spring, 
Anne, in her neat little toque and her 
one good suit, went to walk in the 
park. 

“It always looks the same,” she 
thought wearily—“the same benevo- 
lent old gentlemen talking to the 
same polite little girls; the same 
nursemaids with their charges in the 
various moods of infancy,” as one 
energetic young hopeful sent up a 
lusty yell; “the same girls cantering 
by on horseback ; innumerable passing 
cars ; and occasional pedestrians.” She 
sat down on a bench by the lily pond, 
where some children were throwing 
little cakes to the swans. A, few mo- 
ments later a gentleman sat down be- 
side her. When, in the course of a 
few minutes, Anne raised her eyes to 
his face, the widely renounced spider 
couldn’t have had a worse effect on 
her. Her face paled even to the lips. 
With a nervous flutter she raised both 
hands to her face and let down her 


veil. Then rising, she glided behind 


some bushy shrubs and almost ran 
down the first path that led to an 
exit. 

“Anne dear,” said her father one 
day, with an unusually, animated ex- 
pression on his face, “what do you 


say to a little trip, you and 1? ‘Tis 


seldom you have any pleasure, poor 
child.” 

“It would be very nice, papa,” re- 
plied Anne dutifully, “but what about 
the inevitable where-with-all ?” 

“Well, my dear,” said the old 
gentleman, rubbing his hands together, 


“to tell the truth, I’ve had a little suc- 


cess. I’ve just sold several articles 
at a very good price—a very good 
price, and I have the order for an- 
other one here.” He patted his waist- 
coat pocket. 

“Really, dad!” Anne dropped the 
pen she had been nibbling reflectively 
and clapped enthusiastically. “Where 
are we going?” she asked, suddenly. 

“It is your choice,” she was assured. 

“Then, as the season is ripe, we go 
to Saratoga,” announced Anne. 


Cecil Granval took up his quest 
eagerly for the girl with the bead ring. 
He frequented every affair of the 
season to which he was invited, and 


as he was one of the most popular ` 


men in town these were numerous. 
He sought all the select places of 
amusement that he knew of, gazing 
at the faces and fingers of all good- 
looking girls with a feverish intensity 
that sometimes created not a little 
wonder and suspicion. He became a 
confirmed theatre-goer. But all to no 
avail. It was as if the girl had indeed 
vanished into thin air. 


One fresh 







































~ spring morning he strolled into the 
park, trying to walk off a discouraged 
| feeling. After a long jaunt he threw 
| himself down on a bench by a lily 
_ pond. Some little girls stood close 
| by, throwing food to the swans, he 
noticed idly. The only other occu- 
pant of the bench, a quick glance as- 
sured him, was a very quietly dressed 
_ young lady with her face turned from 
_-him. Suddenly, a well remembered 
fragrance stole to his nostrils—the 
scent of wild roses. At first he 
thought it a part of the old dream he 
was living over—the arbor scene and 
~ the roses drenched in the moonlight— 
~ but it lingered, gradually making it- 
self felt as something real and tan- 
_ gible. He looked up hastily and 
-~ gazed about him in a dazed way. The 
_ girl who had sat beside him was gone. 
Could it be possible? He had not for 
a moment associated that severely 
plain little gray back with the sparkle 
_ of jewels and hint of costly laces he 

had seen for such a maddeningly short 
time. “Pll give the whole thing up,” 
he exclaimed in disgust. “It’s turning 
me into a bally idiot. Whatever I 
do, this one obsession is eating my 
soul out.” That night he retracted 
his refusal to accompany Mrs. Pres- 
cott to Saratoga. 


New York’s gayest watering place 
was crowded to the utmost capacity, 
for the season was at its height. Ce- 
cil Granval entered a fashionable, but 
quiet café, and without bestowing a 
_ glance on his neighbors, seated him- 
_ self and picked up a menu card. He 
glanced up as a waiter bent obse- 
quiously over him and then started, 
his gaze arrested by a bead ring that 


id 
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encircled the finger of a girl at the 
next table. At the same moment, 
Anne’s startled eyes rested on his face 
in a long mirror beside her. She rose 
hastily, stepped behind the mirror and 
disappeared by a side door. Cecil 
sprang up, then recollected that it 
would never do to make a scene. He 
threw down a bill of proportions to 
make the waiter’s eyes glisten, re- 
marked that he had changed his mind 
and didn’t care for lunch, and left the 
place. À 

“Baffled again,” he muttered as he 
scanned the crowded street. He made 
inquiries of a policeman but that 
worthy man “hadn’t seen no young 
lady in a dark blue suit with yellow 
flowers at her belt.” Two days later 
Cecil received a tiny package convey- 
ing the bead ring, and an incoherent 
little note begging forgiveness. It 
was postmarked “New York,” so she 
must have returned, Cecil reflected. 
That was the only clue the note af- 
forded, for it was neither headed nor 
signed. 

In truth, on the day she had been 
so nearly discovered, Anne had 
pleaded so earnestly with her father 
to return that very night, that he had 
been forced to yield. Woman-like, 
she had long ago found out Cecil’s 
name, and when she was again at 
home her one thought was to close the 
past forever by returning the ring. 

“And this,” said poor Anne, as she 
sealed the package with a tear, “is 
the end of my one night of folly.” 


Cecil Granval, strolling in his 
aunt’s garden, close to the crumbling 
old brick wall, suddenly paused to 
listen. 


“T tell each bead unto the 
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end,” a sweet voice sang, “and there 
a cross is hung.” With five steps 
Granval reached the gardener’s lad- 
der and propped it against the wall. 
In two seconds more he was looking 
down over the other side—where an- 
other ladder stood opposite his own. 
A girl with gleaming, coppery hair, 
was swinging idly ina hammock. 

“At last! My lady of the moon- 
light!” As these fervent, low-breathed 
words reached her ears, Anne raised 
her eyes, then sprang up, her song 
halted on her lips. 


“Don’t run this time, little star 0’ 
the summer night,” he begged—and 
Anne didn’t. Then he descended the 
ladder. 

“After all, there’s no use to waste 
time in proposing,” he observed, com- 
ing toward her with outstretched 
hands, “because I’ve already proposed 
—and been accepted. You see, dear, 
the ladder worked both ways.” 

“And,” sighed Anne, from the 


depths of her refuge a little later, “my 
one ball dress wasn’t wasted after 
all.” 








T may have been the 
stopping of the 
train that awakened 
me, but it was a 
scolding woman’s 
rasping voice 
that stung me to 
































full consciousness. 

“Well, what you stopping for? 
Come on in! Seems like that brake- 
man might do something. You kids! 
Quit that pushing. Look out for that 
grip! There! I just bet we can’t 
get a seat.” 

My chance companion, a fat cattle 
buyer, groaned as he mopped the per- 
spiration, 

“This heat is bad enough. 
How’ll we ever stand that?” 
The train toiled on across the desert. 
I caught a flash of limitless sand and 
discouraged sagebrush, and a wobbly 
signboard that marked the location of 
“Rock Springs.” 
“There! I knew it. 
a seat. Wish we’d went home yester- 
day. I got enough vacation, you bet.” 
The nagging voice jarred me into a 
backward glance. Down the aisle, 
bending to meet the accelerating mo- 
tion of the train, reeled an overgrown 
woman, three dirty small boys, and a 
little man. 

The woman was large; her face 
had once been of the hatchet variety, 
but fat had blunted the angles and 
made of it a bludgeon. She wore a 
= Soiled khaki suit and a man’s wide 
Stetson, and carried in her massive 


Lord! 


We can’t get 


The Sheriff of Lasco 


BY RALPH CUMMINS 


hand, a dainty blue vanity box. 
The boys, whining and quarreling, 
stumbled under the feet of the insig- 
nificant object in the rear. That final 
member of the party would have es- 
caped my notice altogether had it not 
been for the pack-mule load of bag- 


> gage under which he staggered. For 


the man was small and lean, with a 
face and manner so meek and retiring 
that it required something more than 
his personality to attract even a pass- 
ing glance. He blinked his pale blue 
eyes, and I could almost see the tears 
of mortification rising in them. I 
was sorry for the poor old fellow, but 
as he stopped to pile the sacks and 
bundles under the seat in front of us, 
I glimpsed the black grip of a dim- 
inutive gun sticking from a holster at 
his hip. I forgot my sympathy and 
chuckled; that baby weapon was so 
out of place in a land of real guns. 

My seat mate, the cattle buyer, saw 
only the unfitness of such a union. 

“He’s sure some to be pitied.” He 
winced as a fresh outburst, occasioned 
by some remark of the man, rolled 
through the car. “I suppose he asked 
her if he could go to the smoker. And 
just to think—he might have been a 
real human being if he hadn’t mar- 
ried that.” 

“What do you suppose they’ve been 
doing out here?” I asked. 

“Oh, they’ve been down to the 
‘Springs’ on a vacation.” He laughed. 
“It must have been some recreation 
for the old man. Lord, it must be 
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awful to become as useless as that 
poor devil.” 

The party settled noisily in the next 
seat; and we talked, as we had inter- 
mittently all day, of this wonderland 
of sagebrush and big men. This was 
the buyer’s first trip to this territory, 
but his firm had covered it for years, 
and he had traveled over much of the 
surrounding country, so I found him 
full of desert stories and interesting 
bits of range history. 

“I’m sure looking forward to meet- 
ing Rod Lewis. He’s Sheriff of Lasco 
County, and a mighty big man. Got 
a fine home ranch, and ships more 
__ beef than any other six brands. But he 
got his reputation from cleaning up 
bad men. They say he’s the biggest 
little fighter in the West, and that a 
wildcat ain’t in it with him when it 
comes to a hot corner. He’s a dead 
shot, and quick enough and smart 
enough to get the drop if he has half 
a show.” 

“What’s the name?” I questioned, 
as I sensed something familiar in the 
buyer’s recital. 


“Rod Lewis. You’ve surely heard 
of him.” 
“Why, yes. Wasn’t he the officer 


who went into the Red Hole country 
last winter after that bunch of rus- 
tlers ?” 

“You bet; that was Rod. And he 
took ‘em, too. Tackled seven despera- 
does all alone. Killed two, wounded 
another, and brought the whole bunch 
in.” 

For a time we tossed back and 
forth the various daring exploits of 
the famous Sheriff of Lasco. In my 
trips across this country, I had heard 
much of Rod Lewis and the shrewd- 


ness of his iron courage. I had come 


to admire the man who had been able 
to subdue and make law-abiding, such 
a hotbed of outlawry as the Lasco ` 
Valley, with its wild surrounding ~ 
mountains and desert. A. 


All at once I realized that the party 


in front of us had become quiet. The 
boys dozed; the large, shrewish wo- 
man read; the little man, on the inside 
seat, gazing sleepily at the rocky walls 
of the dark canyon up which the train 
was laboring. 

Suddenly there stood in the forward 
door of the coach a large, blue-shirted 
man, whose face was concealed be- 
hind a red handkerchief, and whose 
hands were active with two mon- 
stous six-guns. By the way of gain- 
ing attention, he fired several shots 
into the ceiling. 

“Hands up! Everybody! Git ’em 
up quick! Now the gentleman will 
pass among you. Be liberal, please.” 

I now became conscious of a second 
bandit, who was moving about behind 
us. 

Then my eyes fell upon the little 
man and, in spite of the danger, I 
laughed aloud. He had risen to his 
feet in order to get his hands higher; 
and his body and hands and very soul 
were trembling and shaking with fear. 

“Oh, we'll all be shot,” I heard him 
moan. “You kin have all I got, Mis- 
ter. It’s in that left-hand pants 
pocket.” 

I heard the big woman make some 
remark that I guessed was along the 
line of her previous railing, for the 
poor little coward seemed ready to 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, I don’t care. You jest give 
him that purse, Mary.” 
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The man with the hat deftly ab- 
stracted my wallet and possessed him- 
self of my watch. After performing 
a like service for the profane buyer, 
he passed on and paused with a grin 
of derision, beside the next seat. 
“Oh, don’t shoot, sir. It’s right 
there in that pocket. Mary, give him 
your purse.” 

His wife, with a snort, tossed the 
tiny blue box into the hat. The ban- 
dit slipped a fat billbook from the in- 
dicated pocket and, certain that his 
trembling victim was too scared to at- 
tempt a holdout, did not search him 
further. 

My eyes followed the collector as 
he passed down the aisle, until my line 
of vision was broken by the uplifted 
hands and drooping head and shoul- 
ders of the little man. 

For an instant my sight focused 
upon that cringing example of fear. 
Yet as I gazed, the little man dropped 
his hands and sprang, panther-like, 
into the aisle. He threw himself 
crouching forward, and the automatic 
in his right hand spat viciously two 
tiny spurts of flame. 

At the first shot the bandit with the 
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guns drooped, then dashed forward to 
the floor as if thrust by a powerful 
blow. His guns clattered under the 
seats. Even as he fell, a dark stain 
appeared upon his shirt. 

The man with the hat, reaching to- 
ward his hip, changed his mind and 
clutched his shoulder instead, as he 
collapsed into an awkward heap. 

Instantly I caught the significance 
of the feigned cowardice that had 
saved that deadly little gun from dis- 
covery until the time was ripe to use 
it. 

After a quick glance at the farther 
bandit, the little man stuck his gun 
into its holster; as he did so, I saw 
his face and wondered how I could 
have mistaken those steely eyes for 
blue. Then, in that instant before the 
clamor broke, the woman’s irritating 
voice roared out, and as the little man 
turned toward her, I caught the 
gleam, upon his shirt pocket, of a 
heavy silver star. 

“Say, you! Come here and help 
quiet these kids. Anyone ’ud think 


you’d never shot a holdup before. 
Come on! 
Lewis ?” 


Do you hear me, Rod 
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James Edward Helps 


BY CLIFTON HAVEN 


> was afraid! 
Afraid! 

An average man, 
looking at the six 
feet of well-knit 
manhood which 

made up Tom 
Blake, and looking into the wide apart 
blue-gray eyes, might have wondered 
of what in the world Tom Blake could 
be afraid. To tell one kind of truth, 
he was afraid of a dragon. Of course, 
to most of our citizens, the dragon 
was only Auto-Combination A, the 
latest piece of apparatus acquired by 
the fire department. In the daytime 
it does not look much like a dragon, 
but at night, if one happens to be op- 
posite the Central Fire Station when 
the machine is called out to a blaze, 
little imagination is needed to con- 
struct such a creature. A sudden il- 
luntination of the house tells of the 
imminent alarm. In half a second the 
great gong clangs and the ceiling 
drops a shower of men; the doors 
open; a hoarse chug-chug-chug, a 
volley of explosions, and the dragon 
leaves its fire-house cavern; its four 
flashing eyes penetrate the darkness 
for half a mile; smoke pours from 
sputtering vitals, while a diabolical 
siren screams a warning so menacing 
that, when the gloom of night has 
hidden the monster from one’s eyes, 
the repeated shrieks seem not so much 
a command to clear the streets as a 
threat and a deflance to its terrible 
enemy—fire ! 


Tom Blake’s dragon was with him 
day and night, however, even on his 
like a troubled conscience, He hated 
the glittering red thing. tor i 
years before its purchase he had been 
No. 1 driver of the horse-drawn 
chemical, and his pair of bays had 
sped to all parts of the city withou 
an accident. But the day of hors: 
drawn apparatus was dying—the mo 
tor had come to stay. He was now 
No. 1 chauffeur of the Auto-Combina 
tion, but how long he would be was a 
question. With the first fire after the 
departure of the manufacturer's in 
structor, he had lost control in taking 
a sharp corner and run into a post. 
The damage had not been great, 
but the delay was considerable, and 
Combination A was last, instead of 
first, at the fire. 

The chief said little this time, know- 
ing of Tom’s ability and appreciating 
the difficult turn with an unfamiliar 
vehicle, but when, after a fortnight 
of too-careful driving, the automobile 
crashed through a fence and over an 
embankment, spending the night un- 
der an apple tree and four days in the 
repair shop, he was obliged to tell 
Blake that unless his driving improved 
remarkably and quickly, he would 
have to depose him, not only as 
No. 1 chauffeur, but as No. 2, 3, or 4 
—in short, after years of faithful 
work, his reputation as a capable, dar- 
ing fireman, would be dealt a heavy 
blow and his chances of promotion to 
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a lieutenancy sent a-glimmering. The 
chief was not unkind, but business 
was business, efficiency, efficiency, and 
so it was that Tom Blake, at one 
o'clock of a hot June afternoon, was 
mightily despondent. He half sat, 
half reclined, in a chair on the shady 
side of the fire station; his thoughts 
were distinctly morose and the pros- 
pect of the summons to the steering- 
wheel, which might come at any mo- 
ment, brought him to the qui vive of 
dismay. The fact that Lincoln Ave- 
nue, the main route to a large section 
of the city, was torn up on one side 
for a quarter of a mile, thus doubly 
increasing the difficulty of driving, ob 
sessed his mind. His nerve was going 
fast. 

And there was a girl to worry 
about, too. He ground his teeth at 
the thought of impending disgrace and 
the effect it might have on Ellen 
Brown. And he recalled, with clench- 
ing fists, the sneer of Ed Morrison, 
No. 2 chauffeur, when he remarked 
with a mean grin -that morning, 
“Watcha gonna run into next, Tom? 
You'll kill the whole bunch if you 
don’t watch out.” It was not a re- 
mark that he could well resent, as Ed 
was one of the half-dozen men who 
had, by the best of fortune. escaped 
injury the week before, but it rankled 
nevertheless, for he knew that Ed was 
in line for No. 1 and that he had been 
of late a rather frequent caller at 
Ellen Brown’s home. When Tom 
had spoken of these calls, Ellen had 
laughed lightly, as if Mr. Morrison’s 
attentions were amusing. 

Tom grew bluer and bluer. Of 
course Ellen could not possibly care 


for Ed Morrison. W hy, the man was 
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“The physiology says 


dissipated and not at all Ellen’s kind. 
Still— 


“Hello, Mr. Blake,” 
Edward. 

Tom gloomily eyed the figure be 
fore him. James Edward was a small 
boy for his nine years, but he had a 
mischievous face and a winning smile. 
A polite little fellow, bright as a dol- 
lar, and always ready to run an er- 


said James 


rand, of the many youngsters living 
near the station, he was the favorite 
of the men, 

“Hello! Mr. Blake! 


matter, sleepy?” 


What's the 


Tom pulled himself together. 

“Hello, James Edward Perkins. 
No, I'm not sleepy.” 

“Kinder thought you was—got any 

candy ? 

Tom winked mysteriously, 

“Well, have yer?” 

“The truth is, James Edward, all 
the candy stores are closed today, so 
I coulda’ t get any.’ 

“They ain’t either,” contradicted 
James Edward, indignantly. “They’re 
all open ‘cause | noticed.” 

“You have marvelous powers of ob- 
servation, James. I’m surprised, but 
if you'll wait here a minute I may be 
able to find something for you in my 
locker.” 

“I knew you had some, Mr. Blake: 
you always do—almost always,” and 
the pleased James Edward skipped 
around the door with delight. Old 
Captain Dalton made a grab for the 
boy, caught hold of his blouse and 
corralled him. “Don’t you know, 
voung man, that candy will eat away 
vour insides ?” 

“I don’t care,” laughed the kid. 
chewin’ to- 
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backer ‘Il kill yer, too, but you've 
lived a good many years.” 

“Right you are, james,” chuckled 
the captain. “It’s a terrible thing. 
I guess you’d do weil to stick to 
your own pet vice.” 

; “Go on, you're stringin’ me—there’s 

) Mr. Blake.” He squirmed out of the 
captain's grasp as Tom appeared, and 
was soon munching a peppermint. 

“Can I go in and look at the auto?” 
he inquired, presently. 

“You certainly can,” replied Tom, 
“if I go in with you. Haven't you 
seen enough of it? I have,” he mut- 
tered under his breath. 

“Well, 1 know most every engine in 
the city, but this is new. Ain’t it 
great!” exclaimed James Edward, en- 
thusiastically, as they stood before the 
huge machine. The Auto-Combina- 
tion surely was impressive with its 
shining varnish, polished brass work, 
resplendent chemical tanks and busi- 
ness-like extension ladder. Its six 
ton bulk seemed to crouch on the 
cement floor alert for any call. 

“Oh, it must be elegant to run it. 
Don’t you love to?” continued the 
child. 

“Sure I do,” lied Tom, groaning in- 
wardly. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you 
lately, Mr. Blake? You used to laugh 
and fool all the time, but you don’t 
say hardly a word to a feller now. 
Do you mind the heat?” asked James, 

` with youthful concern. 

“No, the heat don’t bother me,” 

_replied Tom, glumly. Even James 

Edward recognized a change in him! 

He had not realized that his feelings 

were showing so plainly—he must get 

hold of himself. 
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“Well, what is the matter, then?” 

“Nothing’s the matter, James Ed- 
ward.” 

“I know there is,” said the young 
ster, wisely. “Why don’t you tell me 
about it? I could help yer. Ma says 
| help her lots of times.” 

Tom smiled despite his mood. 

“No, James,” he said, “if anything 
was the matter, you couldn’t possibly 
help me.” 

“I betcher I could. I know I could 
declared James, unabashed. “Besides, 
I like you, Mr. Blake.” 

“You're a good boy,” returned Tom, 
touched by the child’s loyalty, “but 
you're overconfident. Hadn’t you bet 
ter hurry to school? It’s getting 
late.” 

“Gee, that’s right. Say, I saw you 
talking to Miss Brown the other night. 
She’s my teacher.” 

“I know it,” said Tom. 

“Yes, and I told her I knew you and 
she asked me a lot of things abou 
you.” 

“She did?” questioned Tom, eager- 
ly, his heart thumping. “What did 
she ask?” 

“Oh, lots. I told her you gave me 
candy and stuff, and she said that was 
nice. Say, I’ve got to run now— 
thank you for the peppermints, Mr. 
Blake.” 

And James Edward was on his 
way in a jiffy. 

Tom followed, but paused in the 
doorway. The air was close and 
heavy, with no vestige of a breeze ; the 
leaves on the elm across the street 
drooped languidly. The other fire- 
men, their chairs tilted back against 
the wall, were trying to obtain a little 
comfort in the shade it afforded. 
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Blake looked the group over. Truly, 
they were a fine lot of men. Most of 
them would be sorry if Tom had 
further trouble. He felt sick at heart 
as the possibility came back fo mind, 
but recalling what James Edward had 
said about Ellen, he was cheered a 
bit and resumed his seat. 

“Well, the kid did help me at that,” 
he mused. “Ellen must be interested 
or she wouldn’t ask about me.” 

The afternoon wore on, but con- 
versation was light—it was almost too 
hot to talk. 

“School closes next 
served Captain Dalton. 

“Yes, sir. Next Thursday they—” 

“CLANG!” 

The scene changes—presto! Chairs 
drop to the sidewalk and a dozen men 
crowd through the firehouse door. 
Tom leaps to his seat on the Combi- 
nation. Dreading the ordeal, he waits 
for the box number. Three times the 
gong strikes. That means torn-up 
Lincoln Avenue ; of course it has to be 
a three! 

“CLANG! CLANG!” 

“Thirty-two! Thirty-two!” 
the man at the indicator. 

“Thirty two!” The Parker school’s 
private box! Tom is electrified. The 
Parker school—with Ellen Brown— 
James Edward—with twelve hundred 
little children! To every man comes 
a frightful vision : the children! panic, 
disaster! horror! The veterans of un- 
counted fires, nevertheless every face 
sets with apprehension and with de- 
termination! The horses on the lad- 
der truck are snapped into harness as 
never before. The chief’s wagon 
makes the turn from house to street 
on two wheels as he cries, “Get there, 


week,” ob- 


shouts 


boys, get there!” Blake’s powerful 
machine, covered with men scram- 
bling into rubber hats and coats, 
shoots from the station. The exhaust 
is deafening; the jangling bell adds 
to the din, while above all other 
sounds the wailing siren’s ceaseless 
blast rents the air. 

In a second Tom rounds the corner 
into Lincoln Avenue—on goes the 
high speed! Thank God, for two 
hundred yards all is clear. An ice- 
cart lumbers to one side. Swish! the 
great automobile passes in a stifling 
cloud of dust. The chief is left far 
behind. The torn-up portion of the 
avenue looms ahead—for a quarter 
of a mile the road is only half-width. 
Tom’s nerves are at highest tension, 
but his arms are like iron, his hands 
grip the wheel—every faculty is on 
the job. Coming toward him is a 
trolley-car; directly ahead several 
pavers stand as if hypnotized. As- 
tounded at their peril, with husky 
yells to their mates along the excava- 
tion, they fling aside their tools and 
jump to safety. 

People on the sidewalks involun- 
tarily draw back into yards and door- 
ways. The motorman of the trolley 
stops his car with a jerk and stares 
petrified at the oncoming monster. 
One terrifying moment—the fire-auto 
thunders through the narrow space 
between the car_and curbstone with 
but inches to spare. Ten seconds 
more and the full width of the ave- 
nue again is available; a single known 
danger remains: Engine 4, from the 
house nearest the fire, is due at the 
corner of Oak Street, a block ahead. 
Tom thinks like lightning; he must 
take the chance. Oak Street! The 
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straining black horses of Engine 4 
swing into sight. Whiz! the heavy 
machine tears by their distended nos- 
trils like a hurricane, crosses Franklin 
Square at seventy miles an hour, 
mounts the incline leading to the 
school and plunges through the arch- 
way to the main door, fetching up 
with screeching brakes and locked 
wheels. There is no sign of fire, but 
a chemical line is quickly run into the 
hall. A minute, and three smoking 
engines race up the street outside, 
while from the building hundreds of 
wondering eyes look forth. 

“Well, it can’t be much,” thinks 
Tom, waiting for orders. 

An elderly man, the school princi- 
pal, comes out on the steps, talking 
excitedly to the chief. The latter 
brusquely waves his men back. ‘False 
alarm! False alarm!” The cry is taken 
up. Gongs clang, horses back and fill, 
and once more the street is empty as 
the apparatus returns to quarters. 

As Tom resumed his seat he did not 
fail to catch the beautiful smile which 
Ellen Brown gave him from an open 
window. Something about it was 
gloriously significant and his heart 
bounded with happiness. 

Captain Dalton was on the sidewalk 
talking with the chief, whose wagon 
was not to be seen. Tom heard the 
captain say, “We were certainly 
climbing!” as the two men jumped 
aboard the Combination. 

“Blake,” said the chief, “the de- 
partment broke all records, respond- 
ing to that alarm, but you broke the 
record of records. I never saw any- 
thing travel so fast in my life. And 
a regular steeplechase most of the 
way. However did you do it?” 
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“I had to do it, Chief,” said Tom. 

“Well, you've got the hang of the 
buzz-cart now all right and i'm mighty 
glad for you. How about it?” 

“I could take her anywhere on 
earth,” answered Tom confidently. 

The dragon had lost its terror; no 
longer was the No. 1 chauffeur a 
novice. The hands on the wheel 
were as steady as the heart within the 
man, for in a supreme emergency 
Tom Blake had found himself. 


Just as Tom left the house for sup 
per that evening, a forlorn shape crept 
up beside him. “You won't let them 
send me away, will you, Mr. Blake?’ 
it said, 

“Send you away? What do you 
mean? Why, what’s the matter with 
you, James Edward?” asked Tom, in 
surprise, as he recognized the shrink- 
ing figure. 

“Some of the fellers said I'd be 
sent to the reform school,” replied 
James Edward, with a sob. 

“Reform school! What for?” 

“I pulled the false alarm this after- 
noon,” said James. 

“You did? Why, how in the 
world—” 

“It was just as we was goin’ in 
from recess, an’ wed been playing 
stump the leader—an’ Johnnie Morse 
stumped me to pull the hook—an’ I 
did. The principal was awful mad.” 

Tom took him by the collar. 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Blake—I’m awful 
sorry—what yer goin’ to do?” 

“I’m going to keep you out of the 
reform school for one thing, James 
Edward,” declared Tom, “and for 
another, I’m going to buy you the big- 
gest plate of ice cream in town!” 





Ethereal Effects 


BY RUTH HENDERSON 


HAOS! Chaos! 
Chaos! Imperish- 
able, impenetrable, 


never-ending chaos! 
Not an eye to see, 





not an ear to hear, 
not a spirit to help! 
Al! a soul to befriend 
this lonely journey: the last triumph 

-or defeat—of the human soul. Oh! 
the anguish, the uncertainty, the in- 
cessant battling of it! 

So—this was the Valley of the 
shadow of Death. 

Will not someone heed the pitiful 
cries of this despairing heart? Will 
not someone give it rest and peace? 
Will not someone free it from this 
eternal suffocation that seems always 
killing it—and yet never kills? 

“Nay! Not yet awhile. Pay the 
penalty of your sins on earth. Pay! 
Pay! Pay!” And a door opened out 
of the chaos: a door of indescribable 
vastness, leading on to a still vaster 
domain. Here was another soul: a 
mistlike being in drab grey, formless, 
elusive—but yet a soul. 

The Lonely One sprang forward 
with a cry of joy and passed into the 
infinite domain. But it was not the 
abode of joy. The solemn, booming 
voice of the Grey Mist, announcing 
the arrival of a new soul, brought only 
hopeless pity to the faces of the in- 
numerable other weary souls. Yes, 
there were others; so many, many 
others, that it was beyond the power 
of man or angles to count them. 
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The Lonely One could not under- 
stand. On every side, he searched 
hungrily for a friendly face, a wel- 
coming smile. But there was none. 
There was only misery, unutterable 
misery: the misery of hopelessness. 

From the distance, a figure ap- 
proached: a familiar figure. 
the earthly chum of the Lonely One. 
Surely he would find welcome here! 
But no! Only ultimate horror shone 
in his comrade’s face; inevitable hor- 
ror.and damning accusation. 

No question was permitted to pass 
the Lonely One’s lips. Before he 
could utter a word, the other had 
launched forth into a torrent of abuse 
and condemnation. 

“You sent me here! You! You! 
You!” he laughed harshly. “Now pay 
for it. Pay, yes, pay! You it was 
who taught me the witchery of the 
gaming table, that sent me to a ‘gentle- 
man’ gambler’s ruin. You it was who 
first tempted me with the seductive 
wine that hurled me at last into a 
‘gentleman’ drunkard’s grave—you 
it was who dragged my reluctant feet 
onward to the pitfall of eternal de 
struction: YOU. And now you must 
pay the greater penalty, because you 
were stronger than I; you resisted the 
earthly torment. But it is useless 
to fight against the punishment that 
has come upon you for pulling me 
down. Do you know where you are? 
You are in the domain of a twelve- 
thousand years’ cycle. Yes! And 
there is only one way out; and that I 
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will not tell you. Your punishment 
has come; only you can extricate 
yourself irom the crucible of torture. 
if you go round this cycle twelve 
thousand times twelve thousand 
years, I will never, never tell you!” 
The last words ended in a hoaise 
rattle, and the miserable wretch 
turned and vanished. 

Not a vestige of hope was leit 
to the Lonely One. All about him 
was the blackness of despair. He 
started out desperately and deter- 
minedly on his unending journey. But 
all at once he slackened his pace. It 
was as though a heavy burden were 
gradually beginning to crush upon his 
shoulders, ever growing heavier and 
heavier, weighting and pressing him 
down, down. 

Eons and eons of old men and old 
women stumbled their way along, 
aged by the endless years of search- 
ing for the escape always just be- 
yond, eluding them. All of them 
were travelling the same direction. 
None were allowed to turn back: 
none were permitted to stop cr rest. 
They were cursed with the penalty 
of perpetual motion. 

The Lonely One had twice passed 
around the cycle of twelve thousand 
years—twice! He had been contin- 
ually moving on and on in a grey mist 
of maddening sameness fur twenty- 
four thousand years. Many times he 
had passed and re-passed his com- 
rade, receiving always the same vi- 
tuperation, the same jeers and bitter 
abuse. 

Long since, the Lonely One had 
learned that could he but find the path 
of escape for himself, he would there- 
by free also, his friend. But how 
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helpless, how hopeless he was: he 
knew not even for what to search! 

He was starting on his wear) 
round for the third time, and onc: 
more he encountered the old chum 
He would have passed on had not 
the latter stayed him. 

“I never intended telling you how 
you might escape. I had hoped tc 
find the way myself and leave you 
here to suffer everlasting retribution 
But I have traversed this cycle five 
times and have not yet succeeded in 
discovering a way out. You must 
free us both. You must!” 

The Lonely One threw back his 
head. A firm resolve spoke ‘in his 
words. “Only give me the chance— 
show me the way—and I will do my 
utmost to liberate you from this 
horror, even if I must remain—al 
ways.” 

And his comrade replied: “It is all 
so hopeless, even after one knows 
what to search for.” He sighed 
“Somewhere in this cycle, there is a 
ray of light, very, very tiny—shining 
through a niche in the invisible wall. 
No one can guess how far this wal! 
is, and it is only a matter of chance 
if you ever get near enough to so 
much as catch a glimpse of this infini- 
tesimal ray—and follow it. But if 
you once see the ray and pursue its 
path, it will burst into an enormous 
sun, from which a host of angels 
will fly and lift us out of our misery.” 

The Lonely One bowed, thanked 
him, and went on his weary way. It 
indeed seemed an impossible thing 
to happen, but he resolutely put all 
doubt from his mind and firmly de- 
termined to find the light. 

On and still on he wandered, grow- 
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ing more and more hopeless and 
downcast in spirit. But despite the 
heavy pressure, he never lowered his 
head nor bent his shoulders, walking 
always erect and alert. 

And then, suddenly, about half way 
around the cycle, It appeared, faint 
mnd elusive, now trickling forth 
vaguely, now gone. But ever and 
ever he pursued It: this fantastic ray 
of light, teasing, vanishing, reappear- 
ng. But however futile seemed the 
task, he still remained firm in his re- 
solve to follow It. 

And now it seemed never to leave 
him! It shone in a clear, steady 
beam. Turning abruptly, he was 
imazed to find his chum by his side. 
Tranquil joy and unutterable peace 
were written on his face. The old 
accusing look was gone, leaving the 
light of forgiveness in its place. And 
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suddenly the ray burst; burst in a 
dazzling, blinding flood of light; yea, 
more than light—gold and silver and 
diamonds melted together in a million 
shining colors and flooded them with 
indescribable brilliance. And out of 
it all, a mighty host of angels flew! 
Pure white, save for the wreaths of 
blood-red rubies crowning their heads 
and but emphasizing their purity. 


The man on the operating table 
stirred and opened his eyes. He ut- 
tered a cry of joy and sank back into 
unconsciousness again. Later, on the 
snow-white bed of the immaculate 
hospital-room, the man told me his 
strange experience under the influence 
of ether, just as I have told it to you. 

“And strange to say,” he finished 
sadly, turning his face to the wall, 
“my college chum—is dead.” 
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In the Clutches of Reelism 


BY RALPH L. HENRY 


OBERLY lowered 
his revolver a little 
and peered into the 
darkness. The 
moonlight stream- 
ing through the 
window glinted 
along the steel barrel of his weapon. 
On the far side of the room, in the 
shadow, something stirred. Coberl) 
shifted his automatic to his left hand 
and groped under his pillow for his 
flashlight. But before he secured it, 
the room was flooded with light. 
Someone had turned on the electric 
circuit. A voice spoke from across 
the bed behind him, and Coberly 
turned to face a Colt derringer within 
three feet of his head. There was a 
queer clicking sound audible in the 
room. The words of the visitor 
seemed to pierce Coberly’s ears with 
metallic clearness : 

“You'll be kind enough to drop 
your gun, Mr. Coberly. Ah, thank 
you. Now wecantalk. Armed neu- 
trality is preferable to open hostili- 
ties any day.” 

Coberly dropped his gun on the 
bed and stood up. In his right hand 
he clutched the flashlight. His eyes, 
becoming accustomed to the glare of 
the lights, saw across the bed a 
stranger, faultlessly attired in evening 
dress and carrying his hat and cane 
in his left hand. His right was re- 
turning the derringer to his pocket. 
Coberly noted this in particular. In 
view of possible future developments 
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ic was well to know where his visito 
carried his gun. For a full minut 
the two men looked at each oth 

The intruder broke the silence in a 
tone of evident surprise. 

“You don’t appear to know me, Mı 
Coberly.” 

“No, I don’t. Who the devil ar: 
you—and what do you mean by 
breaking into my house at this hour?” 

“Your pardon, Mr. Coberly. I did 
not break into your house. I en 
tered by the front door.” 

“That’s a lie. It’s always locked 

“And for every lock there is a key 
Is it not ‘so? Here is yours.” The 
stranger Jeaned across the bed and 
dropped a key into Coberly’s hand 
The latter eyed it closely. Ther 
could be no mistake. It was his 
latchkey. Coberly looked at his visi 
tor. The stranger was not watching 
him. He was busy lighting a cigar 
ette. As he fumbled for a match, 
Coberly stealthily reached for his re 
volver. His fingers closed on the butt 
as the other applied the flame to his 
Fatima. The moment for action had 
come. Coberly whipped up his wea- 
pon and covered the stranger with a 
remarkably steady hand. Still the 
other did not seem to notice the move- 
ment. He flicked the burnt match in- 
to the tray, and then as he lifted his 
eyes, seemingly for the first time, saw 
Coberly’s offensive maneuver. 

A slow smile crept over his lips. 
He leaned forward and blew a mouth- 
ful of smoke directly into the muzzle 















of the weapon. Coberly was too much 
taken back to speak. = His arm drop- 
ped to his side. For a moment there 
was silence in the room. Again the 
strange clicking noise, as of someone 
winding a huge clock, was to be heard. 
Coberly listened eagerly for a second. 
The noise seemed to come from back 
of the mantle-piece. The stranger 
spoke, however, before he had been 
able to locate it. The calm, suave 
tone was very much in contrast with 
the warlike turn affairs had taken. 

“It’s always necessary, Mr. Coberly, 
to have cartridges in order to enjoy 
the full usefulness of a weapon like 
yours,” 

With an oath Coberly tore open the 
magazine. Every chamber was emp- 
ty. Was his eyesight going. He had 
loaded it himself only the evening be- 
fore, when he had finished target 
shooting. He eyed his guest with a 
mingled expression of bewilderment 
and fear. Then he spoke, his fingers 
nervously fumbling with the empty 
revolver. 

“What do want with me? And 
who—who are you, anyway ?” Coberly 
still stood at the head of the bed clad 
in his pajamas. He was shivering. 

The stranger laid his hat and cane 
on a chair and removed his gloves. 
He paused at the table to dust the ash 
from his cigarette. 

“The evening is cold, Mr. Coberly. 
Allow me.” He held out Coberly’s 
bath robe which had been lying over 
the foot of the bed. Without protest, 
the shivering host allowed himself to 
be enfolded in his own garment. Af- 
ter a moment’s rummaging in the 
closet, the stranger emerged with a 
pair of knit slippers. Coberly slipped 
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his feet into them. He was beginning 
to enjoy himself. This fellow was 
a far better valet than that ass, 
Thompkins—perhaps—but just at this 
juncture the supposed valet began to 
speak again. 

“You must be made comfortable, or 
else we can’t get down to business.” 
As he spoke, he drew a Morris chair 
up to the table and pushed Coberly 
gently into it. He took his seat di- 
rectly opposite. The light was just 
above them over the middle of the 
table. 

The stranger turned in his seat and 
laid the butt of his cigarette on the 


tray. He held out a silver case to his 
host. “Smoke?” Coberly shook his 
head. He was getting worried again. 


What was the fellow driving at? The 
stranger took a cigarette; lighted it, 
and looked casually at his watch. 

“Tt is now 1.30. Half an hour will 
do. I won't keep you longer tha 
that.” 


“But what's all this foolishness 
mean, anyway? I’m getting sorta 
peevish. Spring your trap. Lets 
have it.” 


The man on the other side of the 
table blew a column of smoke high 
into the air, and followed it with a 
series of fantastic rings, circling one 
above the other. Coberly gnawed his 
lips nervously. Damn the delibera- 
tion of him. Why didn’t he spring 
his game. In the next room a clack 
struck 1.30. It seemed to Coberly 
that the clock was ticking very loudly, 
and at a very rapid rate, as if some 
one were winding it. Would it never 
cease? It seemed to be right under 
the mantle-piece. Or was his nerve 
going? Just then, the stranger leaned 
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across the table and spoke in a low, 
tense voice. His eyes were glinting 
wickedly. His right hand was in his 
coat pocket. 

“Mr. Coberly, I’m a desperate man. 
You can help me and not harm your- 
self. You have in your possession 
the bonds of the Realty Stock Com- 
mission. l want those bonds, Mr. 
Coberly. And more than that, I’m 
going to have ‘em.” The derringer 
swung menacingly across the table. 

Coberly’s face paled, but he was 
game once he knew against what he 
was fighting. His teeth clinched in a 
determined grip. 

“Well, you'll not get ‘em,’ he 
snarled. 

The stranger’s slow, quizzical smile 
played for an instant on his lips. 
“See here, Mr. Coberly. These pa- 
pers might interest you.” He held a 
document up under the light just out 
of Coberly’s reach. In one corner 
was a huge red seal. The financier 
recognized it. It was the official seal 
of the Realty Stock Commission. And 
the villain already had it—was hold- 
ing it for ransom, no doubt. Cober- 
ly’s mind worked fast. There was 
but one thing to do. Pay ransom he 
could not. His whole fortune was 
tied up in those bonds. Their loss 
would ruin him. There was a fight- 
ing chance, and Coberly took it. Over 
the table he leaped with surprising 
agility. But quick as he was, the 
stranger was quicker. As Coberly 
leaped, the other man bounded from 
his chair. When Coberly landed on 
the cushions of the Morris chair, the 
stranger was already at the door, 
As he scrambled to his feet, the thief 
raised his revolver and took deliberate 


aim. With a crash the chandelier 
fell into a thousand pieces. The 
room was thrust into absolute dark- 
ness. Desperately Coberly struggled 
to the door. It was already locked 
The fellow had foiled him again. 
There was a light in the hallway. He 
heard subdued voices, then a sound as 
of someone dragging a heavy object 
out of the next room and down the 
stairs. Then silence. For ten min- 
utes he waited at the keyhole, listen- 
ing intently. Finally a step sounded 
in the hallway outside. 

“Is that you, Thompkins? Let me 
out, quick. I’ve been robbed and 
locked in my room. Let me out.’ 

It was not the voice of his valet 
however, which Coberly heard 
through the keyhole. In suave tones, 
which the prisoner could not help but 
recognize, the visitor spoke: 

“I am returning your Realty Com- 
mission Bonds, Mr. Coberly. We are 
all through with them. Thank you 
kindly—and good night.” Coberly 
heard the key turn in the lock. He 
threw his weight against the door and 
it flew open. At his feet lay a packet 
of papers. He snatched them up. A 
glance showed him that they were his 
lost bonds. Hurriedly he leaved them 
over. They weré all intact. He 
ran to the head of the stairs; no one 
was in sight. The marauder had 
made good his escape. 

Coberly returned to his room in 
deep thought. As he opened the 
door, something glittered in the moon- 
light at his feet. He stooped over 
and picked up his flashlight. By its 
light he carefully secured the bonds 
in the safe. This done, he hesitated 
a moment, standing irresolute by the 
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table, over which he had so mmbly 
vaulted a few minutes before. ‘The 


hall clock chimed two. Coberly 
yawned. 
“Shucks. The bonds are all right. 


He’s miles away by now. l may as 
well sleep on it.” Brushing the frag- 
ments of the broken chandelier from 
the coverlet, he crept between the 
sheets. At 2.30 Coberly snored 
peacefully. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, 
Vincent Coberly rose and rang tor 
his valet. 

“Thompkins, bring my clothes into 
the next room and clean up this mess.” 

“Yes, sir.” Thompkins always said 
“Yes, sir,” in just that selfsame way. 
it irritated Coberly—especially this 
morning. 

“Don’t stand there braying at me 
like a confounded ass. Get busy.” 

“Yes, sir,” and Thompkins departed 
in the direction of the kitchen in 
search of the dustpan. 

Coberly breakfasted alone. His 
mind was full of his adventure of the 
night before. It couldn't have been 
a dream, he reflected, for there was 
the broken chandelier. And there 
were the bonds in the safe, when he 
was very positive that he had placed 
them in his desk the night before. 
He was still pondering over the enig’ 
ma when Thompkins brought in the 
mail, 

“Thompkins, did you hear any 
noise in the house last night—about 
half past one?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t, sir. You re- 
call I spent the night at me brother’s. 
His son ain’t expected to live.” 

“Oh, yes. Well—give me my mail. 
Don’t 






hang on to it as if you had glue 


on your fingers,” snapped Coberly. 

“Yes, sir,’ murmured ‘Thompkins 
as he noiselessly withdrew. 

Coberly casually noted that wheat 
had fallen a notch, and was about to 
open a letter from his New York 
bankers, when his eye fell on a long 
envelope bearing the return address 
of the Kalen Moving Picture Com- 
pany. He tore open the envelope and 
shook it vigorously. Three pieces of 
paper fell out upon the table. He 
seized the yellow slip. It was a check 
from the Kalen Motion Picture Com- 
pany for $50 made out to himself. 
He snatched up the blue slip. Would 
wonders never cease? It, too, was a 
check—this time for $1000, payable to 
Vincent Coberly, and bearing the sig- 
nature of the same company as the 
other. What did it mean? Why did 
this company, of which he had only 
heard indirectly, owe him $1,050. He 
seized the third paper and read: 


“Dear Mr. Coberly :— 


We are enclosing a check for $1000 
for your services last night. It was 
necessary to get some truly realistic pic- 
tures to fit into our latest scenario, The 
Stolen Bonds. You furnished just the 
effect we wanted. Your presentation will 
outclass any of the rehearsed parts of our 
drama. It will be a tremendous hit be- 
cause it was the real thing. Realistic 
pictures are what have made the Kalen 
Company the success it is today. 

We regret exceedingly that we were 
forced to corrupt your valet in order to 
get the keys, and to smuggle our machine 
into your house, and into the next room 
where we could get all the action which 
took place. Your valet is also responsible 
for the unloaded state of your revolver. 
For this in addition, we crave your pardon. 

We are also enclosing a check for $50, 
which, I trust, will cover the expense of 
the chandelier, and of the hole which we 
were forced to cut in your wall in order 
to get our machine properly focused. You 
will find it just below the mantle. 

The first reel of The Stolen Bonds will 
be given at our 14th Street Playhouse on 
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April 20. Call and get a season pass. 

Again thanking you for your great kind- 
ness, and with the hope that my next 
visit to your home will be of a more 
peaceful nature, | remain, 

Yours in the interest oi the realistic 
drama, 

Victor Woodruff. 
Sec. K. M. P. Co 


Vincent Coberly swore softly to 
himself, as he laid down the letter. 
There was a twinkle in his eyes, how- 
ever. His sense of humor saved him. 

“T’ve heard of compulsory educa- 
tion, and conscripted sailors, but | 
never heard of a private citizen being 
forcibly dragged before the public eye 
as a motion picture actor. And then 
to make my debut in a pair of silk 
pajamas. Oh, piffle! The Stolen 
Bonds, Vincent Coberly—leading. 
It’s rich.” 

He folded the letter and eyed the 
checks with a comical twist on his 
lips. “Come in handy, you boys will,” 
he said, as he placed them in his 
bank book. Then a thought struck 
him, and three seconds later he 
tapped the bell. 


Thompkins appeared in the door- 
way clad in his overcoat, as if about 
io go. Coberly spoke slowly and 
evenly, but with a tinge of irony. 

“Thompkins, | received a letter 
from the Kalen Motion Picture Com- 
pany this morning, which gives me a 
little deeper insight into your charac- 
ter. In short, you're fired.” 

“Yes, sir,” and Thompkins turned 
to go. Suddenly he halted and fished 
out of his pocket a slip of blue paper 
His eyes twinkled as he held it up fo: 
his former master to read. Coberly’s 
eyes dilated as he gained the full sig- 
nificance of the missive. 

“Pay to the order of Jonas Thompki 


the sum of $500. 
Kalen Motion Picture Company 


The valet took the paper from 
Coberly’s fingers; folded it, and re- 
turned it to his pocket. 

“Mr. Coberly, Pm satisfied—are 
you?” 

Coberly nodded grimly. In spite 
of himself he siniled. 
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THe ENTTOR, - Box M, - RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


ORT STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS, PHOTOPLAYS, 


ssion. No reading charge. Submit Mss. or write for folder. 


je Labbe- ton Service, 569 West 150 St., New York City 
WRITECRAFTERS 


T ___ Rejection slips into Acceptances. 
TU RN Waste paper into Dollars. 


Writ iid their own work to Saturday Evening Post, McClure’s, 
pO; lier’s, American, Everybody Harper's, Associated 
pda wes, Woman's Home Companion, etc., and have helped 
jusa * attaim successful authorship 

FRANK GOEWEY JONES, Prominent Story Writer 

A. L. KIMBALL, Formerly Associate Editor of *‘ The Editor." 

LEWI MacBRAYNE, Editor, Writer, and Critic. 


for Writecrafters' Pim 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Send 
WRITECRAFTERS, 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS | 








A con le to ever 2,500 buyers of Manuscripts. Tells where to sell 
wie jays, Poems, anything you write, giving prices pail 
fee $1.1 vetpaid. H. Frye Pub. Co., 15 West 107th St.. New York 


O SHORT-STORY WRITERS: 
MSS. crit i. revised. and sold on commission. Sfory-writing taught 
gà moderate charges. National Bauk references 


MERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, - Boz 83, - Leonia, N.J. 


7 EMS 
SE RWAN TED 


md us your verses or melodies today. Experience unnecessary. 
eceptance for publication guaranteed if available. Write for free 





lass > 

















luable booklet, MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 45, Washington, D. C. 
o oo 
NV E N i O R S: Get your own patents; save big ex- 
© pense. Send for our Popular 
tent- gre suide (price $2.00) and learn how ; highly endorsed 
PRESS . ° . HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Coss 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNTIES | 
DVERTISING ADVICE 


you have anything to sell, a mail order plan to de- 

, or if you want agents, salesmen, etc., send for 
atest advertising directory of newspaper and 

zine combinations. The benefit of our 17 years’ 

ience as Mail Order Specialists, free advice, and 
m of your copy, are at your disposal. 


H GUENTHER, INC., 25 Broad St., NEW YORK 





lines. Forms close 20th of second month preceding publication. 





OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS Wanted. $2 to $3500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins dated 
before 1910. Send TEN cents at once for cur New Illustrated Coin Value 
Showing prices we pay for Coins. It may mean your 
posted CLARK COIN CO., Box 53, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Book, size 4 x 7. 
fortune. 


Get 





STAMPS 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl, Old 
Mexico, Malay (tiger) China (dragon), Tamah See 
} scape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., 10c. 100 diff. Ja 

Í Zid., etc., 5c. Big List, Coupons, etc., FREE. 1000 Fine 
Mixed 20c. 1000 Hinges 5c. Agts. wanted.50 percent. 
WE BUY stamps. Hussman Stamp Co., Dept.Q, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHALL | TRY TO WRITE! apea W. BS aa THE ED. 


1TOR, recommended by Tahan ant other successful authors, will help yousolve 
your problem, Renders almost any service you could ask in a literary way, 
A request will bring you rates and full information. Address L. JOSEPHINE 
BRIDGART, Hackettstown, N. J 


and faindessiy, No dmgs. No chemicals. Entirely automatic, 
bill brings this Parcel Post, with money-back guaramtee. Toilet necessity, 
Cutis half actual size. Descriptive folder and information FREE. 


SABO MFG. CO., $124 W. 25th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce my magazine “INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It demon- 
strates the REAL earning power of money, and shows 
how anyone, no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches. 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write NOW and Ill send it six months free, 
H. L. BARBER, 480-20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

















THe SABO Paint 
HAIR REMOVE 

Only instrument ever devised to fe- 
move superfluous hair, fer anentiy 








A Trial of the Parker Remedy for Men's beg eee 
Premature Decline of Manly Strength, Nerve 


Urinary Disorders, resulting from Indeseretion or 
overwork. Stops vitality leaks and makes weak men 
strong. If you are on the down hill side of life, buf 
still at that age where you should be . write today for the 
60 CENT Ot FRED RIAL, of the treatment used so suce 

the late Dr. Parker for more than twenty years in the 
treatment of Men's Diseases, also FREE BOOK with valu 
information. WRITE TODAY --send 10c for postage s packing. 
MRS. Li. C. PARKER, Dept. R Toledo, 


WRITERS—ATTE NTION } Are youinterestedin writ- 
: * ing stories, poems, pays, 
ete —ANDSELLING THEM? Our magazine,“ TIME 
TIPS FOR WRITERS,” tells how to write SALEABLE 
MSS. ; gives lists and requirements of desirable markets; 
covers everything you must Know to assist aml inspire you 
to success; keeps you up to date, Good ideas pitam ig 
money, Sample 10c,; $1.00 per year; three month trial sub- 
scription 25¢, LITERARY BUREAU, B.C.6, Hannibal, Mo. 
MEN Made strong and vigorous. Get Turko Giant Ointment, 
Applied direct, strengthens, develops, invigorates. Rec- 
ommended for Lost Vitality, Impotency, Atrophy, Wasting Vari- 
Perfectly harmless. We guarantee to give satisfaction or 
money back. Small box sealed in plain wrapper, 20c.; large box, 
$1.00; 3 boxes, $2.30. Sent anywhere prepaid. Write 


DEAN & DEAN, Dept. L., 215 E. 3ist St., New York City 


Wear it A Week 
At Our Expense 


We will send you a genuine Helion Jewel set 
in solid gold for a whole week's free trial. 
Compare it witha diamond, in brilliance, hard- 
ness and beauty. If youcan tell the difference, 
send it back, Write today for New Jewelry 
Book, See illustrations of t^e exquisi 

gems. No obligations. Tho book is FREE. 


John A. Sterling & Son ae Oe 








cocele, 
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Get Rid 


of that F A T 


Free Trial Treatment 
Sent on request. sk for my “ pay- 
when-reduced ” offer. My treat- 
ment has reduced at the rate of a 
pound a day. No dieting, no exer 
cise, absolutely safe and sure meth 
od. Let me send you proof at my 


expense. DR. R. NEWMAN, 
Licensed Physician, Sta! 










p—e—HOW TO BE 
ATTRACTIVE 


BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION 
NATURALLY QUICKLY, SURELY 
Dr. James P. Campbell's 

Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers ; 




















clear the skin of all pimples, black- f » 

heads, wrinkles, redness 3 ow iana a 

skin, Bring the bloom of youth tothe 

cheeks, Make you look and feel 

youthful, Give brilliancy to the eyes; 

make you vivacions, Nervousness 

and weakness disappear, Try them 

—We. and $1.00 per box sent post- 

paid in plain eover on ri ptof price, 

RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 95, 396 Broadway, N, Y. 
Any drugegistcan get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers 


for youfrom his wholesale dealer. 





WASHINGTON: D.C 


HOTEL GRAFTON 


YOUR most pleasant re- 
collection of Washing- 
ton will be the delicious 
meals, comfortable ac- 
commodations and refined 
environment you found at 


The GRAFTON 


TERMS (American Plan) 


Single Room - $3 per day, upward 

Double Room, free Public Bath, $6to $8 

per day, $35 to $50 per week, for Two. 
Double Room ah Bath for Two 

$8 to $12 per day—$50 to $70 per week 

Parlor, Bed Room and Bath for Two 
$12 to $18 per day — $70 to $100 

per week 


Harrington Mills, Proprietor 


Summer Season, Saranac Inn 
Upper Saranac Lake Adirondacks 


Harrington Mille 
Mgr. 





















were. $» a r a 













e New York, 36 fast Third St., New York, Desk A-7 ; 
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STRENGTH CAPSULE ; 

If Nervous, Weak, Losing Vigor, but still ambitions to ! 
joy life, send at or for HER-CU-LIN, giant deve! 


lor MEN'S VITALITY. 


B. C. OSWALD CO., 318 W. 42d St., New Yi 
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Grows Hair in 30 Days — St Dandruft 
and Failing Hair — Stops | Hair 
Troubles Like Magic. 


A Binding, Positive Guarantee Backed by 


$1000 Reward—45 Days Trial at Qur 
Risk — Write Us Today. 























no matter whet form of bair or sca'p troubles you 
hore, wo w int you to give the wonderful 
“Hilodutone” treatmenta trial ot our risk, 


“Hindutone” fs New and Differen 


Nothing else like it under thesun, Not a worthy 
lesa hair oil, no cheap hair wash, no sickly emellin: 
paste to rub on the scalp, no electricity, no massage 
but a truly ecientiflie treatment based on acientifi 
principles, snd endorsed by thousands of enthos ias 
tic users. Miny report new bair growth in thirty 
days—others t:l! of complete freedom from dand- 
ruff efter a few applications—people who bavo bre 
bald for years report a beautiful growth of hair 
The proof is gladly sent free, 

We positively guarantee Hindutone to accom 
pu hall tne resulia we pr mise forit in your case, and w 
ack our guarantees with $1000.00. Spend st one stam 
to learn abovt this new, ecientific, wonderful tren! ment—eod 





































Hindutone Laboratories, Dept, 700 
Evansville, Ind, 

T have read your offer, and will ark yon to 
without cost how Mindutone grows new hair, s 
ecalp, restores gray or faded bair, et ne tolling bair, endal 
hair and scalp troubles, [his complete information ts to t 

t to me FREE, 












DUMBO <renmacctecstentenvicasisinniimsnina 


Address ... 















Full Proving Size Free to Try. 








2 PRICE—to introduc 


To prove to you that our dazzling blue-wi 


MEXICAN DIAMON@ 


I), amans = 
Z exactly resembles the finest genu 


BA) = South American Gem, with same d 
Q =zling rainbow-hued brilliancy (gua 
~ anteed), we will send you this bea 
tiful, high-grade 12 kt. gold-filled Ti 
Ring, set with 1 ct. gem, reg. cat. pri¢ 


odd $4.98, for 1-2 price, 
only $2.50 Same = in Gent’s Heavy Too 
Belcher Ring, cat. price $6.26 for $3. 
Wonderful, dazzling, rainbow gn pd guara 
teed 20 years, Send 50e, and we will ship C. O. 
for free examination. Money back if not pleas 
Act quick; state size, Offer limited—only one $ 
customer, Catalogue free, Agents wanted. 
Mexican Diamond Importing Co., Box 81, Las Cruces, 
(Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond) E 
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secome a Doctor of 


hiropractic 


$3,000 to $5,000 a Year! 


earn at Home 

re is your opportunity to 
fy at home in your spare 
to become a Doctor of 
ypractic—to 





































' an un- 
ded } rofes- 
and make 
g income. 


natter where 
or what 





| ;-youare 
wm are AN 
tious to =. 
gmoney, Make Money Practicing Chiropractic, 
‘ase your the Science of Spinal Adjustment 
standing and ‘‘be somebody’’ in the 


d, our course in Chiropractic shows you 

| easily you can achieve independence. 
and women everywhere are becoming 
oerous in the practice of this fascinating 
ssion of 


rugless Healing 


ver before has the demand been so great for compe- 
Doctors of Chiropractic. Every thinking person 
a that the day of Druglees Healing is here, and that 
asses of people everywhere are eagerly welcoming 
practic, the science of reetoring health by means of 
l adjustment, as a natural, scientific substitute for 
doutgrown systemof ‘‘dosing”’ by internal medicinea, 


5 Lessons Free 
To Convince You 


} show you quickly and convincingly what Chiro- 
ic ia, we offer you 6 Lessons of our Regular Course 
ately Free—also our Big 64-Page Book and Eight (8) 
mical Charts beautifully lithographed in lifelike 
i that regularly sell for $15.00. 

wm can become a Doctor of Chiropractic in a surpris- 
short time by our practical, easy simplified method 
me instruction. All needless theory is thrown aside 
course offers the shortest, most direct route to your 
eof D. C.—Doetor of Chiropractic. We give you, 
in your own home during your spare time, just the 
ng you must have to succeed 


Ow! 9 Send for Our Big 
+e Wonderful Offer 


10 to $500 a Month For You 


at's what you can earn as an Expert Doctor of 
practic. Our University Diploma confers the De- 
which you can easily secure in your spare time at 

Why not get out of the rut and into a splendid 
sion of your own that will eu ms oe 


you prosperous and inde- 
m FREE. LESSONS 
nt, pecial en COUPON i 


now! Mail 
a0. American University 


te us today— Surel 
Ø 12N. Dearborn St. Det. dst 
Chicago, Illinois 


a p or obli ast smg. me by 
prepai our new illustrated 64-page 
Book and your’ remerk kablo Free Lessons 


Senge 
cena iN a tas DRE 


| eng TER a Re Teens. | 


cod — — —_ am am a ma —_ sm 





§ sdvise me how I can quality for 


American School of Correspondence, 


forks $ 


Salary advanced from. $800 to $2,400 in 
three years. That’s what the right traini 
did for R. F. Koops, Dorchester, Mass., 
who enrolled with the American School for 
a course in Electrical Engineering. 

He didn’t have to neglect his regular 
work, either. The training came to him— 
in his own home—in his own spare time. 
Result— salary trebled in three years. 

You can win in your chosen line of work 
just as easily. The American School guarantees 
it. Costs you nothing to find out how. Puts 
you under no obligation. 

So—if you're really ambitious to earn more money 
and win advancement in the occupation of your choice, 
mark and mail the attached coupon today. 


Then the American School will send you some 
mighty interesting facts regarding a guaranteed in- 
crease in your salary. You'll be glad you wrote. It 
will be your first real step out of the rut. 


Send the coupon NOW. 


American School 


of Correspondence, Chicago, USA, 


Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 
Chicago, U.S.A. 





Without any objigation on 


tion marked “X,” 


„Lawyer 
. . Rusiness Law 
.. Business Manager 
„Auditor 
--+ Aeconntant 
...sBert' Fa Pablic Ace’nt 
... Private Secretary 
. . . Stenographer 
«++. Bookkeeper 
.».Ftre Ins. Inepeetor 
«-Fire los. Adjuster 


Eleetriceal Engineer 

Klee. Light & Power Sapt. 
Hydroelectric Engineer 
Telephone Engine: r 
Architect 








s.. Architectural Drafteman 
.+-Bullding Contractor 
«++-Building Superintendent 
«+s Structaral Engineer 
oeee Structural Draftsman 
«+++Mechanical Engineer 


oeeeMechanical Draftemaa «++-Pire ins. Expert 
«Civil Engineer s.. Sanitary Engineer 
. Steam Engineer -»» Plamber 

«++-Shop Foreman «++-Reelamation Eng. 

~++-Shop Superintendent «ees Teoxvile Ross 


Sheet Metal Draftsman .. Oellege Preparatory 


case sen d me your Bulletin and 
I.W. 11-15 
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= an prepare for civil service anenieeiiens tn all See 
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NAME ccccccsccrccccccesscessscccceveneescocenessscesesecsscuceueceeess i 


ADDRESS ccccccccccccccsecsccsssccsesesoesessossesrooessesesoeseneeses 


When writing advertisers please mention THE BLACK CAT 








FREE FOR SIX MONTE 





How Small Investors Have Made 
Fortunes 

You know and [ know that small investors have 
made stupendous fortunes—men who, guided by 
judgment, and courage, have placed their funds 
direct into creative enterprises at their inception 
and thus reaped full benefit of the earning power 
of money. Today opportunity on bended knee is 
entreating the small investor to accept her favors 
—and those who heed the insistent call are achiev- 
ing fortunes, 

My magazine explains the rules by which small 
investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual 
possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POWER of 
Your Money 

The real earning power of your money is not the 
paltry 3 percent. to 5 per cent. paid by banks or cor- 
porations who have their future behind instead of 
in front of them. 

“Investing for Profit” reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how one can make 
the same profit —it demonstrates the real earning 
power of your money —the knowledge that finan- 
ciers and bankers hide from the masses —it explains 
HOW small investors are making big fortunes and 
WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information is 
yours—it’s free for six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of Different 
Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today who 
have a small sum laid aside or who can invest a 
small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of the 
different classes of investments that are offerad to 
them daily. This condition has created a demand 
fora publication or institution whose express object 
is to help direct and guide the small investor. ‘‘In- 
vesting for Profit” is the result of a pressing need, 


Large 





ii Investing 


If you will send me yé 
name and address, I will mail 
this wonderful magazine absolut 
free for six months ==- Special T 
Introductory offer. 
is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to yo 

Wait till you see, it is a g 
thing, but don’t wait till every 
sees it—you will then be too l 
One good investment is wo 
lifetime of labor. 


by ILL. 






be 


j fot Profit 















Each cop 


and will be worth hundreds — even thousan 
dollars to you, 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month or Me 
“Investing for Profit ” is for the man who in 
to invest any money, however small, or wh 
save {5.00 or more per month — but who ha 
as yet learned the art of investing for profit, 
Read what Russell Sage, one of the most suc 
ful financiers of his day, said in regan’ to in 
ments : 

“ There is a common fallacy that, while for 
advice we go to lawyers, and for medical advice 
go to physicians, and for the construction of a gr 
work to engineers — financing is everybody's b 
ness. Asa matter or fact, it is the most profon 
and complicated of them all. 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere ui 
you have at least read one copy of my really w 
derful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial Adv: 
and Magazine 

There are absolutely no strings to my Six Mont! 
Free Trial Introductory Offer. I will do exa 
what I say. If you will send me your name anda 
dress on the attached coupon I will send you 
absolutely without charge,forsix months,my 
magazine—* Investing “for Profit.” Then 
you are to decide whether or not you 
care to continue to subscribe and want 
free advice on financial matters. 

Surely thisis a fair, square, liberal 
offer—so sign and mail the coupon 
now—before you turn this page, 


H. L. BARBER, 
20 (n) W. Jackson 


Blvd. NAME oe caevrscccecsess: 
CHICAGO Sbv eed ...cccccccccorecccces: 





Please sen 
absolutely 
ES. harge,‘‘tn 

g for Profit’ 

an months, Later 

may want some a 
on investments, 
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